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HIS WINE, once so prized, has had the ill-fortune to have all but dropped out of use. Various causes have been 
at work to account for this, but the su nae one was the dis-ase which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obhterated them. Since then the vineyards have steadily been resuscitated, till now they are producing as large: a 


quanti ity. and as fine a quality as at any previc mus period. The trade nc ot having revived as rapidly as the increase in 


the produce, there is now a very heavy stock of fine Matured Wines in the island, which we can offer at very low 
prices for the ¢ quality and age. For general use, we wou!d draw attention to the following : _ 


No. 1. FINE DELICATE DINNER "= °°" No. 3. Finer & Older Dinner Wine, "** °° 
WINE, old style - - 04. - Dry Pale - - - - 38/- 
No. 2. Finer and Older do. do. 30/- No. 4, Fine Old, old style - - 36/- 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


By far the most important episode of the month 

ae Ne ane —an episode well-nigh without parallel in our his- 
tory—has been the complete acquiescence of the 

people in the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons devoted a whole Session to the discussion of 
the Bill, and pressed it on in preference to all other business ; and 
the Lords rejected it by a majority of 378 (419 to 41) after four 
nights’ debate. The man in the ’bus who had been asked ten years 
ago what would happen under such circumstances would certainly 
have replied that there would be a tremendous explosion of indig- 
nation in the country, and that, whether right or wrong, the mass 
of the electors would be carried away by a wave of protest 
against the Lords “withstanding the will of the people.” Yet, see 
what has actually occurred. Instead of there being any long, low 
murmur of angry determination, an audible “Thank God, there’s an 
end of that!” has gone up from the country. In spite of the feeling 
of party allegiance, always so strong in England, in spite of the per- 
sonal devotion to Mr. Gladstone which is so widespread among the 
masses, in spite of the instinctive dislike of interference by the 
Lords which belongs to the middle-class,—the Peers are not unpopu- 


lar, but Englishmen are touchy, and easily lend themselves to the 
VOL: XXII. 10 
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cry, “ You aren’t going to be bullied by a Lord, are you?”—it has 
been found impossible to organize the slightest protest against 
the Lords. The attitude of the Gladstonians is that of a man 
whose business partner has refused to discharge a bill which he 
himself has acknowledged to be due. He is theoretically indig- 
nant that his partner should not acknowledge its justness in the 
way he has done; but at the same time the natural man can- 
not help feeling a good deal of relief that the money won’t have 
to be found this year at any rate, and that before next year some- 
thing may have happened to prevent the account being sent in 
in again. 


When we say that the Gladstonians have let the 
AGITATION : : : 

at A More Con- Bill be rejected without any protest, we mean 
VENIENT TIME. without any protest worthy to be called a protest. 
The barrel-organs of the party Press have ground out a certain 
amount of mechanical rhetoric about “the will of the people,” “who 
are these who dare,” &c., and “ men whose only right to legislate,” 
&e.; but it has all been made up of the thinnest and most unreal 
of conventionalities. Here are some of The Stav’s fulminations :— 
“Who,” it asks of the Lords, “are they, that we should 
bow down to them? What is the image which the Tories 
have set up? Its body is made of gold, its face is made of brass, 
and its feet are made of clay. Gold, greed, and landgrabbing are 
its constituent parts. Why should the representatives of a con- 
quering democracy speak to these anachronisms with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness?” Lord Spencer ought to have 
“flung the Bill on the table, and told the Lords that if they de- 
stroyed the Bill of the people, the Bill of the people would destroy 
them.” He should not have “ deigned to argue in the face of men 
whose hearts are set on insulting the people again, as they have 
insulted them a thousand times before.” “ It” [the House of Lords] 
“is only a corpse which the wisdom of our ancestors and the tolera- 
tion of ourselves have left unburied until it stinks in the nostrils 
of the nation. Why hack it and hew it? Isit not dead enough ? 
Let the Lords enjoy their little space of imaginary power.” Finally, 
if somewhat vaguely, we are assured that “they have started a 
struggle of which no one can foresee the end; but whatever the 
end, it is certain that the Lords will come out of the fight without 
weapons, and that never again will the declared desire of the nation 
be thwarted by a handful of ‘hereditary brigands.’” There is 
something deliciously naive about the way The Star evades the 
question which no Gladstonian dare face. The best way to silence 
the Gladstonian who declares that the Lords must be crushed is to 
ask him why he does not at once bring out a definite proposal 
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for crushing them? The truth is, the Gladstonians not only can- 
not abolish the House of Lords, but would not if they could. 


ae Mr. Gladstone says oracularly that there are 
FORCING THE : : : 
Lorps to Give means short of a Dissolution for forcing the Lords 
Way. to yield. What are they? Let us look the matter 
straight in the face, and not pass on after the manner of the 
Gladstonians, but consider exactly how things stand. Let us 
suppose Mr. Gladstone prepared to make 450 Peers—that is the 
least number he could manage with—and to face the ridicule as 
well as the popular odium attaching to a wholesale swamping of 
the Peerage. Let us suppose that he makes this proposal to Her 
Majesty. Is it not certain that, however unwilling the Queen 
might be to reject the advice of her Constitutional advisers, she 
would feel it her duty to say that she could not give her sanction 
to any proposal involving consequences of so far-reaching a 
nature without first consulting the people at a General Election ? 
To assume that the Queen would act thus is indeed merely to 
assume that the Constitution would act normally. Overbearing the 
Lords by force must, then, mean a Dissolution. But a Dissolution 
is all the Lords ask. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, would have no 
object in substituting the cry of “Down with the Lords” for “Home 
Rule,” since to do so would not save him a Dissolution. Is there 
any other plan for getting over the opposition of the Lords without 
a Dissolution? No: there is not; but Mr. Gladstone may possibly 
not be aware of it. At one time the serious threat of abolition 
had a great deal of effect on the Peers. They valued their 
privileges very highly, and were, therefore, anxious not to see 
abolition made one of the tenets of the most powerful party in the 
Kingdom. Now, however, all that has been changed. The lead- 
ing Peers, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Argyll, look with anything but horror on the notion of having 
their power and influence so greatly increased as it would be by 
their being free to find seats in the Commons. To them, and 


indeed to all the Peers of ability and ambition, abolition would 
mean enfranchisement. 


The Peers of less political ability and of humbler 
rH LESSER position might, no doubt, be inclined to be fright- 
ened at the thought that possibly they might sit 

no longer on their scarlet benches; but when it came to action they 
would certainly follow their leaders. Besides, they too feel that 
their privileges, such as they are, have ceased to be worth fighting 
for, and they would, therefore, not dread extinction on this ground. 
Family pride would, curiously enough, incline them to look with 
favour, not disfavour, on the abolition of the House of Lords. 
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would close the golden book of English nobility, and in an instant 
quadruple the value of a British peerage. At present, and in view 
of the tendency which yearly grows stronger to tap a lower social 
stratum for augmentations of the Upper House, the Peers feel that 
the value of their titles is constantly depreciating: no one can 
doubt that a simple barony is far less considered than it was fifty 
years ago. If the House of Lords were abolished the existing Peers 
would have a delightful feeling of security. But it may be said 
that the Peers would not be allowed to keep their titles? A 
moment’s reflection will show that this is absurd. The law may 
give a title in spite of a popular veto; it cannot take one away if 
the public is not prepared to acquiesce. We have witnessed one 
attempt in modern times to take away titles by law. The Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, under which the Roman Catholic Bishops were 
not allowed to use their titles, turned out the most complete 
failure. The Duke of Devonshire, if his titles were abolished by 
law, would still be Duke to his friends and neighbours, and to 
everyone who did not want to be pedantically rude, just as Mr. 
Cameron is Lochiel, in spite of that title not being his by law but 
only by courtesy. Peers would only miss their titles when they 
were indicted. But in real life one is so seldom indicted that 
this loss cannot be considered a very serious one. Abolition, 
then, though it would not of course be actively courted by the 
Peers, is certainly not dreaded by them; no threats based upon it 
will be likely to deflect them from their duty; and Mr. Gladstone 
has made it a remote academic question. 


Tur House or Lt remains to be noted that, though the Lords do 
ComMMONS not dread abolition, the Commons do. For two 
— Rightly or wrongly, they are jealous of 
the Peers, and do not wish more competitors for their seats; and, 
besides, they know that if the Lords were abolished a second 
Chamber would have to be created, and that to this second 
Chamber would have to be resigned a considerable share of the 
power now belonging to the Commons. You could not set upa 
Senate and not give it definite legislative rights. But the House 
of Commons has not the least wish to resign an atom of power— 
no body of men ever has,—and, therefore, no Member of the House of 
Commons is really sincere when he talks about ending the Lords. 
That is the last thing he wants to do. 


Mr. Stead is a political photographing plate of 
extraordinarily high sensitiveness. He may be re- 
lied on to reproduce, with wonderful accuracy, any 
new movement in the public mind. His last piece of political 


A POLITICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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photography deals with the gag and the second Chamber. His 
camera shows how the use of the gag in the Commons has instan- 
taneously convinced the country of the necessity of a second 
Chamber. Take the following from the current Number of the 
Review of Reviews :— 

‘*The curious thing about the present situation is that Ministers have done 
more than any set of men in this century to convert the electorate to a belief 
that a second Chamber is a necessity. They have insisted upon setting up a 
second Chamber in Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone has spent all his eloquence in 
support of second Chambers. That, however, is but a small thing compared with 
the immense object-lesson which has been afforded the country of the ease 
with which the House of Commons can be gagged and paralyzed by the combina- 
tion of a loquacious minority and a headstrong majority. The country hitherto 
has believed that the House of Commons could be relied upon to discuss all the 
clauses of any important Bill fully and carefully, and it was disposed to regard a 
further discussion in the House of Lords as unnecessary surplusage. The experi- 
ence of this session has dissipated that illusion. Whether it be the fault of the 
minority or of the majority, the fact is indisputable that at least one-half of the 
Home Rule Bill has been passed by the House of Commons without any discussion 
at all. Seeing this, the British elector begins to perceive that there may be some- 
thing in the ‘two Chamber superstition’ after all. The guillotine in the 
Commons may prove to be at once the justification and the salvation of the 
House of Lords.” 


i ial [t is worth noting that the crowd which had 
PopuLAr Herogs. assembled outside the Houses of Parliament to 
hear the result of the Division in the Lords greeted 
the announcement with applause, and gave Lord Salisbury, as he 
left, a hearty round of cheering. There is the situation in a nut- 
shell. The Peers, in rejecting the Home Rule Bill, find themselves 
in the position of popular heroes, and the representatives of the 
Democracy. 


An analysis of the Division in the Lords shows some 
curious facts. The Home Rule minority was made 
up of (1) twenty-one Members of the Government ; 
(2), thirteen Peers either created de novo or else made Peers of Par- 
liament by Mr. Gladstone; (3), seven other Peers. Hence only 
seven Peers voted for the Bill who were not tied by office or by per- 
sonal gratitude. They were the Earl of Ashburnham, Earl Granville, 
Earl Russell, Lord Brabourne, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Leigh, and 
Lord Wentworth. The only Peer of any importance outside the 
Ministry who supported the Bill was Lord Coleridge, a creation. 


THE LoRDs’ 
DIVISION. 


In the Debate, Lord Rosebery’s speech naturally 
oe = attracted the chief attention on the Home Rule side. 
Lord Spencer said, as usual, that the Gladstonians 
had a right to betray the best interests of the country, because the 
Tories in 1885 allied themselves with the Irish to turn Mr. Glad- 
stone out of office. That, by the way, even if it were true, would 
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be a very bad as well as a very base argument; but it is not true. 
Lord Herschell made a very clever lawyer’s speech, chiefly notice- 
able for the bold declaration that if Mr. Pitt were alive now he 
would be against maintaining the Union. Lord Kimberley, it 
need hardly be said, merely made himself into a conduit through 
which trickled the platitudes with which the more moderate Glad- 
stonians bemuse themselves. Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, 
boldly accepted the position which the country has assigned to him 
—the position of one who does not believe in Home Rule, but who 
is willing to be Foreign Secretary to a Home Rule Government. 
Something had to be done, and why not Home Rule? That was 
the tone of the speech. He was not, he confessed, an enthusiastic 
Home-Ruler; nor was Home Rule to him a matter of fanaticism or 
sentiment, or history, but merely a question of policy. As Lord 
Halsbury remarked, if the speech was intended “as an exhibition of 
tactics and diplomacy,” it was a complete success, “because if at 
some future time Lord Rosebery were to say, ‘I spoke in favour of 
some measure of self-government for Ireland, but I never approved 


of one single Clause in this Bill” he would be perfectly within his 
rights.” 


The passage in which Lord Rosebery described the 

BuLEo tsar treatment of the Home Rule Bill by the Unionists 

AND THE _ deserves verbatim quotation for its wit and liveli- 

_ ness. It is an exceedingly happy piece of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. 


‘* The course pursued reminded me of a very interesting national sport to which, 
perhaps, none of your Lordships are addicted—I mean the Spanish bull-fight. The 
bull-fight in Spain is a national and almost sacred institution. They have to kill 
the bull--that is the primary purpose. You had to kill the Bill; that was your 
purpose ; and you went about it very much in the same way. The first act of the 
drama is when the toreadors, or lance-bearers, attack the bull openly. The bull 
generally gets the better of them, and they are hurried from the scene. That stage 
is analogous to the second reading of our Bill. Then comes the stage when the 
light infantry of the bull-ring—I cannot pronounce their name, but I can write it 
on paper—attempt to fix light darts into the bull, to prick it all over, and to 
annoy and exasperate it in every way, not for the purpose of killing it or 
wounding it seriously, but apparently out of general ‘cussedness.’ That, I 
think, reflects not unfaithfully the Committee stage. Then comes the last and 
most solemn process of all, when the matador comes into the ring. In one hand he 
holds the sword for the purpose of killing the bull, and in the other a cloak with 
which to mislead the bull as to his intentions. And I think I recognize in the 
noble Marquis opposite the features of the matador.” 


We cannot dwell on the rest of the Debate in the 

Tue Rest Lords, though the Unionist speeches were many of 
Denate, them extremely able. One of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s points must, however, be noticed. “Unless 

it was certain that the country really desired Home Rule, it would,” 


nes a 
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he pointed out, “be most unwise to pass the Bill. Suppose the Bill 
passed, and that then a Dissolution took place, resulting in a strong 
Unionist majority. What would be the position of the new Irish 
Parliament, confronted by a hostile Government at Westminster / 
Consider what in that case would be the responsibility of your 
Lordships’ House. You would be told that you had had the power 
to prevent these evils, that you had had the power to impose an 
interval during which the true will and desire of the people might 
be ascertained, but that you had failed to use this opportunity.” 
We must also put on record here a very palpable hit made by the 
Duke of Argyll. The Duke described a very memorable passage of 
arms in the House of Commons between Mr. Butt and Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the days when the latter was the firmest and most con- 
vinced of Unionists. “Until,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ you tell me 
what you mean by domestic affairs, one by one, we cannot even 
judge of your proposal.” Yet this, said the Duke, was the formula 
which Mr. Gladstone repeated after his conversion, knowing that 
it was an unintelligible and ambiguous formula. Mr. Gladstone 
next said: “I see what you mean. You mean a separate Parlia- 
ment of you own, and Irish Members here to control us.” On this 
Mr. Butt got up and “ mumbled something to the House of Com- 
mons, as much as to say that he did not mean that.” Then Mr. 
Gladstone pounced on him: “It is all very well for the hon. 
Member to say that, when the blot has been hit.” “That is,” said the 
Duke of Argyll, “the blot which he now presents to the British 
Parliament, and asks the British House of Commons and the British 
House of Lords to swallow to the very dregs.” 


During the month the world has been considering 
the grievances of the London cabmen. The in- 
dustry, which is a vast one, is greatly depressed. There are, it 
appears, 11,000 cabs, over 15,000 drivers, and 25,000 horses; and 
altogether some 120,000 human beings depend upon the industry. 
The value of the stock, according to Mr. Lough, M.P., is about 
£1,000,000, and the yearly earnings are £3,000,000. The men’s 
chief grievances are boy-licences; “bilking” (i.e, the disappear- 
ance of the fare without paying); the privileged cab system of the 
great railways, by which the Companies make some £11,000 a year; 
and the private railway buses. We fear that they are practically ir- 
remediable. What is really wanted is fewer cabmen or more shillings. 
But no cabman, or would-be cabman, will resign on philanthropic 
grounds, and no amount of sympathy will put more shillings into 
the pockets of the cab-using class. \ propos of cabs, we may give a 
good rough-and-ready method for calculating fares. Allow a penny 
a minute, and you can never cheat your cabman. He must not, 
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by law, drive more than eight miles an hour, and practically never 
does ; and therefore twelve minutes to the shilling fare is certain to 
be under the two miles. It allows for ten miles an hour. The 
papers have, of course, been full of cab-stories; but no one has 
bettered that of the cabman who held out the shilling with a 
pathetic “ Now, Sir, don’t let’s have a vulgar row.” 


seit We should drown our readers in speeches if we 

THE THIRD ‘ mania ‘ = 
READING IN THE tried to notice the Third Reading Debates in the 

COMMONS. Commons; but we must say a word or two about 
the Division. The number of those who either voted or paired for 
and against the Bill are :— 


For the Bill ... oe rere 349 
Against the Bill ave ree 315 
Majority for ot mer omni 


This makes 664. The six Members whose names do not appear 

in either the division lists or the list of pairs are the Speaker, who 

never votes unless to determine a tie, Messrs. Wallace and Rath- 

bone, who deliberately abstained, and Sir E. Watkin, Baron H. de 

Worms, and Mr. J. Wilson (Durham), who were absent unpaired. 
If we take the decision of Great Britain, it is — 


For the Bill ... aie we 269 
Against a aoe — 292 
Majority against ... om —-2 


England and Wales speak even more conclusively :— 


For the Bill _... wie me 221 
Against... ian ae oie 269 
Majority against ... —— —-48 


While, if we take England alone, eliminating the Celtic fringes 
of the Kingdom, the result is still more remarkable :— 


For the Bill ... oe = 195 
Against the Bill mn ae 265 
Majority against ... iam —-70 


The Unionist majority in Great Britain at the General Election 
was 14, and in England 66. It is clear, then, that not only is Great 
Britain against the Bill, but the feeling is growing. 


It is astonishing to note the effect of the Home 
Rule upas-tree on Financial confidence in Ire- 
land. The returns of banking, railway, and ship- 
ping statistics for Ireland for the half-year ended June, 1893, 
published during the month, according to the summary made by 
Notes from Ireland, show :— 


THE HoME RULE 
UPAS-TREE. 
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(1.) That the ratio of increase of deposits of Cash Balances in Joint-Stock 
Banks, which averaged £890,333 per year since 1887, has fallen to £72,000. 

(2.) Since the 3lst December, 1887, there had been a continuous half-yearly 
increase in the amounts of the deposits in these banks. In the half-year ending 
30th June there was a decrease of £738,000. 

(3.) For the first time in the history of the Post Office Savings’ Banks, there has 
been a decrease (of £49,000) in the balances owing to the depositors. 

(4.) The true savings of the people are shown in the combined balances in the 
hands of the Post Office and Trustee Savings’ Banks. Adding these together there 
has been, for the first time in thirteen years, a decrease in the amount. 

(5.) The half-yearly statement shows that this decrease took place mainly in the 
half-year previous to the 30th June. The lowest increase in the corresponding 
half-year for the past ten years has been £62,000 ; but during the past half-year 
the decrease amounts to £163,000. 


It is often said that the Protestants of Ulster have 
nothing to dread from the Catholics, and that the 
fear of religious persecution on the part of the 
Catholics is the wildest of delusions. Yet, look at the following 
intelligence :— 


PROTESTANT 
AND CATHOLIC. 


‘* A Banbridge correspondent telegraphs that a body of Roman Catholics, num- 
bering about forty, marched through the district yesterday morning, and perpe- 
trated a series of outrages directed against the Orange population. The chief 
scene of their operations was Clare townland, a short distance from Banbridge, 
where they attacked and wrecked the houses of James Cairns and Valentine 
Tuppington. The inmates fortunately escaped unhurt. The mob was chietly 
composed of members of a Nationalist flute band. After committing the outrages 
at Clare townland the mob proceeded to the band’s quarters, where the bandsmen 
left their instruments. The mob then marched to Banbridge, first attacking the 
Orange Hall, which they partly wrecked. The next objects of attack were the 
houses of several Protestants named Henry Flanigan, Charlotte Denny, a widow, 
E. Watson, James Deake, and Margaret Greenaway, a helpless invalid, consider- 
able damage being done to these dwellings, the mob yelling the while and singing 
‘God Save Ireland.’ The constabulary had just retired from duty when the 
raids were made. Later in the day District Inspector Clayton and Head 
Constable M’Caffery visited the scene, but no arrests were made.”—Jrish Times, 
4th September, 1893. 

Perhaps it will be said by Home Rule readers, “ That is all very 
well; but we can show plenty of instances of Protestant persecution 
of Catholics.” Just so. The more the better. That makes the 
argument we are using all the stronger. We contend that 
it is the persecuting spirit often shown on both sides which 
makes the Union absolutely necessary to the salvation of Ireland. 
It is the presence of the restraining power of Great Britain which 
alone saves Ireland from religious strife—trom, as Mr. Morley once 
said, a squalid version of the thirty-years war. The only hope of 
peace and toleration in Ireland is the maintenance of the Union. 


This has been a month of appointments. At the 

‘“WE MIGHT ae a ‘ ; 
Have Hap a beginning of September the public were astonished 
WoRSER.” —_ to hear that the Indian Viceroyalty, by far the most 
important, as well as the most splendid, appointment in the gift of 
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the Crown, an appointment which carries an autocratic power almost 
as great as that of the Czar, over some 250 millions of people, had 
been given to Sir Henry Norman, the Governor of Queensland. We 
confess to having been pleased with the appointment. As Sir Henry 
Norman is admittedly not a man of genius, or a person possessed 
of the governing faculty in a supreme degree, but, instead, is at 
best but an able second-rate man, of good administrative capacity, 
our readers may feel surprised at such an expression of opinion. 
We would remind them of the story of the old woman, who, when 
they told her that the Devil had been very ill but had not died, 
expressed, to everyone’s astonishment, her delight at the news. 
The excuse she gave for her satisfaction was, “ We might have had 
a worser.” So we felt in regard to Sir Henry Norman’s appoint- 
ment. Consider for a moment the men from. whom India 
appeared to have escaped, and the appointment must be admitted 
to have been a great success. We might, we consoled ourselves, 
have had Sir George Trevelyan; we might have had Lord Reay; 
we might even have had Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Just think what 
would happen if India were placed under the flabby and fatuous 
rule of some representative of the faddists who want to govern 
the Empire by “excommunicated outcastes, or spurious Sahibs ” 
—this sadly insulting description is not ours, but is that given 
of the native Baboo by a vernacular Hindoo paper, the Bungu- 
bazi—and who desire to ruin the finances of India because they are 
too pig-headed to understand that we do not force, and never have 
forced, opium on the Chinese, and that opium in moderation is no 
worse—if, indeed, so bad—as whiskey in moderation. No: 
looked at thus, the true point of view for regarding Gladstonian 
appointments, we felt devoutly thankful that Sir Henry Norman 
was to reign at Calcutta. Such limited satisfaction was, however, 
of short duration. The end of the month brought the news that 
Sir Henry Norman had reconsidered his acceptance on grounds 
of health—was it his official health, or his real health, we wonder 7— 
and that the greatest appointment in the Empire was still “to let,” 
and was being hawked about among the few not-quite-impossibles 
inthe Home Rule party. We go to press before the new apppoint- 
ment is announced; and we can, therefore, only end this episode of 
the month with the sincere hope that next month we may also be 
able to say, “We might have had a worser.” 


Lord Hannen—no abler or more high-minded judge 

i than he ever sat on the Bench—has retired; and 
7 Lord Justice Bowen has been appointed to fill the 

vacant place among the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary,—i.e., Law 
Lords. The appointment is an excellent one, as might have been 
expected, for Lord Herschell is, we gladly admit, most careful and 
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conscientious in his judicial appointments. Lord Bowen, besides 
being most accomplished and learned in all the details of his profes- 
sion, has just the sort of ability which tells in the highest Court of 
Appeal. He is eminently fitted to expound the fundamental prin- 
ciples and policy of the law. Lord Bowen adds a charming vein of 
humour to his other good qualities. The best of his good things 
has not, however, been repeated during the outbreak of legal Joe- 
Millers which occurred at the announcement of the appointment. 
Circumstances once happened to make it necessary for Lord Bowen 
to preside in the Admiralty Court and to try a list of collision cases. 
Before entering upon his unaccustomed duties, the Lord Justice said 
a few words of explanation to counsel. He had had no sort of ex- 
perience in the work before him, and should need all the help 
and indulgence they could give. “And may there be,” he con- 
tinued, “no murmuring at the Bar when I put out to sea.” Sir 
Horace Davey is to fill the vacant place in the Court of Appeal. 
This appointment is also one very well received at the Courts. A 
strong equity lawyer was much needed in the Court of Appeal, 
and this is what Sir Horace Davey is par excellence. Meantime 
the gossips of the Bar are wondering how a man who has been 
making something between fifteen and twenty thousand a year for 


the last eighteen years will endure to starve on a judge’s pay— 
£5,000 a year. 


Spelling has this month been much to the fore. 
The House of Commons once again discussed the 
question whether spelling ought to play so large a part in the 
examinations for the Army. Mr. Balfour protested against so much 
stress being laid on “the strange art of spelling the English 
language,” and against the attaching of undue importance “ to the 
arbitrary symbols of unusual words.” Let us hope that the protest 
will be effectual. Nothing could be more absurd than to forbid a 
man to serve his country because he cannot remember whether 
“recommend” has two c’s and one m or one ¢ and two m’s. 
Another spelling controversy has raged over menus being written 
in that strange tongue, cooking French. Misspelt menus have, 
however, sometimes been the cause of good things. One of 
Dean Mansfield’s wittiest remarks was made @ propos of Reform 
Cutlets being spelt in the menu Reforme. Some one objected. 
“Oh, but,” said the Dean, “I think it is quite right. Doesn’t 
Reform always end with an é mute (é€meute) ?” 


SPELLING. 


; There has been no occurrence of marked impor- 
FOREIGN - . a — os gn 

AFFAIRS. tance in Foreign Affairs; but it is difficult not to 

feel that events in Europe grow less rather than 

more inclined towards peace. The fact that Russia is going to 
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establish a permanent naval station in the Mediterranean, at some 
port assigned to her by France, and that Germany will probably 
receive a like favour from Italy, is by no means reassuring. The 
Powers are playing a game of poker, and continually “raising” 
against each other; but at last the moment will come when they 
will have to “show ”—i.¢., to appeal to arms. But the faster and 
keener becomes the competition in “seeing your 50,000 men and 
going 10,000 and a hundred guns better,’ the sooner will the 
inevitable day arrive. Hence every new move is to be regretted. 
The Emperor of Germany, again, has not improved the prospects of 
peace by his speeches in Alsace-Loraine. We do not say that he 
was unwise from his point of view to advertise the fact that the 
provinces are getting reconciled; but it is impossible to doubt that 
the exhibition on the frontier was very bitterly resented, and that 
the French are beginning to feel, “ Unless we recover the provinces 
soon, they will be so much estranged from us that the difticulty of 
reconquest will be terribly increased.” Meantime we may note 
that the Emperor's speeches generally have become more moderate 
and less fraught with danger than they were. They used to be short 
and prickly; now they are long, and so far less open to objection. 
Perhaps he has been reading Bacon. Im any case that politic 
counsellor’s words are so applicable as to be worth quoting: 
“Surely princes had need in tender matter and tickilish times 
to beware what they say, especially in those short speeches which 
tly abroad like darts, and are thought to be shot out of their secret 
intentions; but as to large discourses, they are flat things, and not 
much noted.” 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to a 
truly admirable broadsheet which has been pub- 
lished by C. Terry & Co. (Little Denmark Street, Soho, W.C.) for 
the Conservative Central Oftices—entitled “The Gag Chart of the 
Home Rule Bill in Committee—an object-lesson for British Electors.” 
It consists of a reprint of the Home Rule Bill in the shape of a 
placard some two-and-a-half feet by eighteen inches. The Clauses 
debated and passed are coloured red; those debated, altered, and 
passed are coloured blue; and those forced through the House of 
Commons without discussion are uncoloured. But the sheet 
shows a vast expanse of white, and only an island or two of colour. 
[t is thus an object-lesson in the use of the gag made by the 
Gladstonians which no one can fail to grasp. What is as signifi- 
cant as the relatively small amount of space coloured is the fact 
that so considerable a portion of the coloured or debated part is 
blue. This shows that whenever debate was allowed to take place 
immense modifications were made in the Bill. 


A GAG CHART. 
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We have no desire to play the part of alarmists ; 
ae but it would be absurd to try and conceal the fact 
INDIAN Emprre. that those best qualified to form an opinion are 
feeling no small amount of anxiety in regard to the 
condition of India. The investigations that have followed the 
Bombay riots have disclosed the spread of something which, if it 
need not be called a gigantic conspiracy, must, at any rate, be 
termed a gigantic underground movement among the Hindoo 
populations throughout India. This movement takes the form of 
the organizations of a network of societies for “the preservation of 
cows,” and is directed primarily, or at any rate nominally, against. 
the Mahomedans, whose habit of killing cows for beef is being 
preached against and agitated against as an insult to the Hindoos. 
How widespread is the movement may be judged from the fact 
that riots have taken place at Rangoon and at Bombay within the 
last two months; how serious, from the fact that in one case 
some thirty men were killed outright, and some 300 wounded, and 
that in the other the rioting was even more severe. The danger of 
the situation is twofold. If the agitation spreads—and an agitation 
in India, once fairly started, burns as silently and as irresistibly as 
does a peat bog—it will not be confined to cow-killing by Maho- 
medans. Thousands of cows have to be killed every week for the 
English in India. Hence a religious crusade once really roused on 
this point must affect us. And even if the directors of the move- 
ment were able to keep it within bounds as regards the white men, 
a war of creeds would throw all India into confusion. No doubt, 
even if the worst happens our rule will survive—it survived the 
Mutiny, when Hindoo and Mahomedan joined to attack us. 
Still, we may have a nasty half-hour. Remember that the bulk of our 
armyis Hindoo,and that the Sikhs, who form some of our best troops, 
are among those who could be induced to go mad over cow-killing. 
Fortunately, the cavalry is largely Mahomedan. There is no 
doubt something terrible in raising such possibilities; but, 
after Lord Harris’s warning, our words cannot be described as 
groundless. He distinctly stated that the authorities had good 
reason to believe that an extensive machinery was at work 
to cause disorder under the pretext of the prevention of cow- 
killing, and that this machinery had been put in motion by men of 
high position. It is believed by many persons, including the 
leaders of the Mahomedans, that the Congress party is implicated. 
Whether this is true or not we cannot, of course, say; and the fact 
that the Mahomedans will have nothing to do with the Congress 
no doubt makes them suspicious. Still, the fact remains that India 
is passing through one of those strange crises to which she is liable, 
the full danger of which is seldom realized till they are over. 
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In view of what we have stated above, we cannot 
a refrain from noting the able and most significant 
AND THE letter from a Mahomedan gentleman published in 
oe The Times of September 20th. It shows more 
clearly than anything that has yet been published 
on the subject the terrible amount of mischief that has been done 
by the misguided if well-meaning Englishmen whose ignorance 
and fatuity have induced them to foster the movement, absurd in 
theory and perilous in practice, by introducing a travesty of repre- 
sentative institutions into India. The writer of the letter we 
have mentioned, H. M. Ismail Khan, of Dataoli,* thus speaks of the 
Congress :— 


‘I say plainly that Parliament has been deceived by the Indians who have 
received an English education—that is, it has taken their cry to be the voice of all 
India, and their wishes to be the wishes of the whole country. They have not 
considered that they are merely a ‘microscopic’ minority. This is a great 
blunder, which, if carried into effect, will ruin India, God intrusted India to 
your care after a period of anarchy, in which discontent and dissatisfaction 
reigned throughout the country ; the rulers had no regard for their subjects and 
the subjects had no confidence in their rulers. What you did was to lay the 
foundation of the rule of law, which caused oppression and tyranny to disappear, 
and every man could check the tyrannical hand of the strong. Freedom and 
peace reigned. The people pursued trade and agriculture, and made progress. 
Universities and colleges were founded. In short, all the signs and indications of 
a country’s prosperity appeared. And the well-wishers of the country offered 
their prayers for you; for they considered your rule to be a blessing from God. 
You had, indeed, adopted the best possible policy for governing the country. 

‘*T say again that you have been deceived by the educated class, and that you 
have adopted a method which appears to be generous, but is, in reality, ignorant. 
The National Congress party says to you that they are the representatives of India. 
It is an utterly false claim. They dress their claims in a garb of loyalty and 
patriotism ; but they are based upon selfishness. What is called the National 
Congress is in reality a Bengalee-Hindoo Congress, which has been established by 
the English-knowing persons of Bengal, and which in no way can represent the 
nations who are not Hindoos, or the classes which do not know English.” 


Very striking are the statements made as to way in which the 
“modern-educated ” Hindoos foster the enmity between the two 
creeds ; nor could the reasons which prohibit Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in India be better stated than they are in the following :— 


‘*They think to please India by conceding to it the right of election. In this 
they have made a great blunder. To give such a right to a country inhabited by 
people of one race is, indeed, a sacred duty of the rulers. But to a country like 
India, inhabited by two different nationalities at mutual enmity, and of unequal 
numbers, and in which the persons educated in the new ideas and those following 
the old ideas form two distinct classes, and where those holding the new ideas 
have no influence in the country—to such a country this right of election cannot 
he a boon.” 


Elected Councils would be sure to be unfair to the Mahomedans, 


* This spelling represents the pronunciation more accurately than the “ Datavli” 
of The Times. 
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for they could not hope to be represented on them; and, therefore 
they are utterly repudiated by the men who never forget that 
“erstwhile our fathers were rulers of India.” If forced under 
Hindoo rule, 


‘* they will, as a last resource, draw the sword against the Hindoos, and will 
either be annihilated themselves or they will force the Hindoos to acknowledge 
their rights.” 


' The letter, as our readers will see, is of unusual interest, and we 
make no apology for putting a portion of it on record in these 
pages. 


The news received from British South Africa at 
the end of the month is anything but reassuring; 
for it shows that Matabele Impis are advancing on Fort Salisbury, 
and that there is grave reason to believe that Lobengula has de- 
cided to join issue with the Company. If he really means war the 
struggle can hardly be less fierce than the last Zulu war, and may 
be even more prolonged. The King’s fighting force numbers, it is 
said, 18,000 men; and, as Mashonaland is 400 miles from anywhere, 
the difficulty of sending up help to the white settlers is enormous. 
There are about 1,000 of these ; they are well armed, well mounted, 
| are for the most part capable fighters, and have Maxim guns 
and plenty of ammunition. Still, the odds are terribly against 
them. The South Africa Company and Mr. Rhodes are on their 
trial. If they have not provoked the war by any act of folly or 
recklessness, they will find all the support they need in England, 
[f, however, it turns out that they wantonly invited or precipitated 
Lobengula to attack, the country will in future show little favour 
to Imperial Companies. Meantime we can only wait for informa- 
tion. In any case, the white settlers must be helped against the 
Matabele. Right or wrong, they cannot be deserted. 


THE MATABELE. 


The fact that during September it was necessary 

THE FeeTaee for a magistrate to direct the soldiers to fire on a 
mob of riotous colliers is one which no Englishman 

can recall without the deepest regret. The firing took place at 
Featherstone, in the West Riding. A mob of rioters sacked and 
burnt a colliery, and towards the evening had to be dispersed by 
volleys from a detachment of twenty-six non-commissioned officers 
and men of the South Staffordshire regiment, with the result that 
two men were killed and several wounded. These are the bare 
facts. It has been said that the soldiers wantonly fired on a 
. number of harmless men who were merely looking on at a fire; 
but that is absolutely contrary to the facts sworn to at the inquest. 
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In reality, rioting of the most violent kind had been going on all 
day, and the only possible way of making the crowd disperse 
was to fire on them. No doubt those who happened to be shot 
were among the least guilty; but that is what usually happens in 
such cases. We are glad to note that public opinion, even in the 
disturbed districts, has been clearly on the side of the authorities. 
In one of the inquests a verdict of justifiable homicide was re- 
turned, and in the other an open verdict was returned by a jury 
evidently in strong sympathy with the miners. Englishmen, 
though they deplore the loss of life and condemn the rioting, can 
hardly help being proud of the way in which the miners faced the 
fire of the Magazine rifles. There was no panic-stricken stampede 
such as usually attends a yolley abroad. 


A word of praise must be bestowed on Mr. 

Mr. AsSQuITH . ae ° . 

AND THE Riots, Asquith for his firmness in supporting the local 

authorities in the work of maintaining law and 
order in the mining districts. He has won universal praise for his 
prompt and effective disposition of the forces of the Crown. 
Certain of the labour members made a show of denouncing him 
for sending soldiers to overawe the miners. Mr. Asquith met 
these tactics with a courage and directness which showed that there 
is at least one member of the Administration who can call his 
soul his own, and is not always thinking about votes. These were 
the words which in the House of Commons he addressed to the 
Labour Members who, instead of meeting him face to face, 
absented themselves when the question of the riots was raised in 
Parliament.— 

‘*T am sorry not to see in their places to-day some hon. members who have 
been going about and denouncing me and circulating what I can only characterize 
as a pitiful and ridiculous fiction—namely, that Her Majesty’s Government 
deliberately sent out without warning or cause the armed forces of the Crown 
into districts where industrial disputes were going on, in order that they 
might take the side of the coal-owners and crush the miners. Where are the 
men who made these statements? It was well known that this matter would 
form the subject of discussion. Why are they not in their places? . . . These irre- 
sponsible crities know as well as I do, and would admit it if they cleared their 
minds and tongues of cant, that there is no man in this country who would not 
have acted as I have, and who would not have felt it his bounden duty to supply 
the local authorities with such a force as in their judgment was necessary to 
supplement the local force at their disposal.” 
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“ THE not-contents have it,” proclaimed not only the decision of the 
House of Lords, but also the opinion of the nation in reference to 
the recent Home Rule Bill. The House of Lords, by its wise, well- 
considered, and patriotic vote, rejecting the Bill by the vast and 
unprecedented majority of 419 to 41, has vindicated its position, 
proved its necessity, and saved the United Kingdom. Mr. Glad- 
stone has done more than any living man to establish in the minds 
of all thinking people the necessity for the House of Lords. Mr. 
Balfour, before the Bill left the House of Commons, enforced this 
view upon the attention of the country. 

A Dictator, even a benevolent one, is a dangerous and unreliable 
ruler. Mr. Gladstone has now practically that position with his 
followers and colleagues. He changes his views, and they change 
theirs. He turns his back upon all his earlier statements about 
Home Rule, and so do they. All know him to be eloquent, gifted, 
and able, but also to be given to change. A great master of words 
and of rare ingenuity, an ordinary man can never be quite sure 
that a quotation from his words, spoken or written, cannot be at 
once and indignantly explained away. His meaning is often not 
easy to follow. It may appear to be expressed in reasonably clear 
language; but if one tries to build a proposition on it, somehow in 
glides away, like quicksilver—valuable and precious, no doubt, but 
difticult to catch, and elusive. His speeches are veritable fortresses 
to his followers—all the more invincible because full of loopholes. 

[t is impossible not to admire the courage, pluck, resource, and 
eloquence with which the Prime Minister fought the Home Rule 
Bill. Everyone must recognize and respect his physical and 
mental powers. But, great as are his gifts, his task was too stu- 
pendous for any real or lasting success. The destruction and 
remaking of a Constitution—the oldest and most successful in the 
world—and that without necessity or justification, is one of the most 
terrible undertakings a man can set before himself. Disguising the 
dangers, concealing the injustices, cloaking the errors, and evading 
the examination of such a task require superhuman powers. Mr. 
Gladstone did all that man could do; but his Bill was impossible. 
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The more it was known the less it was liked. His very gifts tended 
to increase the alarm. What was desired was, not so much ingenuity 
and plausibility as directness and clearness. What the nation re 
quired was, not cleverness and adroitness, but to be satisfied in plain 
words, with clear meanings, that the measure was necessary, safe, 
and just. Anxious enquiries elicited ingenious but disquieting ex- 
planations. The country became alarmed and suspicious, the 
House of Commons anxious and reluctant. The discussions and 
debates lost some votes, and did not gain one. The conversions 
were all against the Bill. Tepid resignation appeared to be the 
feeling of half-hearted followers, whilst enthusiasm, indignation, and 
boldness was all on the side of the Opposition, and increased each 
day. 

When the Bill left the House of Commons all eyes were turned 
to the House of Lords, with the strong hope and the earnest 
expectation that it would save the United Kingdom, and Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. Plain words must be spoken about the 


Bill. 


‘** Be Kent unmannerly 
When Lear is mad.” 


The Bill was an indefensible Bill, which but for the strong per- 
sonality of Mr. Gladstone could never have been seriously enter- 
tained for a moment. His followers, recruited from many sides 
and many fads, but dominated by the Irish Nationalist vote, and 
disciplined, if reports be true, by tremendous Whip-pressure, carried 
the Bill through its stages in the House of Commons. If it had 
been left an open question—free for each Member to vote according 
to his individual convictions, without Party pressure, without the 
risk of displeasing “the Grand Old Man,” does anyone think it 
would have got through a single important stage? Is it not openly 
said that if the vote of the House of Commons had been taken by 
ballot it never could have run the gauntlet of its keen and search- 
ing debates? Is it not believed that if Parliament was dissolved 
and the nation was appealed to, the Bill would not have a shadow 
of a chance of acceptance? Is it not recognized that the Govern- 
ment shrink from this ordeal? This being the state of feeling,— 
all brought about by Mr. Gladstone,—naturally the House of Lords 
was looked to for protection in this great crisis. “Thank God, 
there is a House of Lords,” expressed the strong convictions even 
of many not on other occasions very friendly to that branch of the 
Legislature. Mr. Gladstone is the author of this feeling, and, 
therefore, must accept, though with strange or mixed feelings, the 
responsibility of having done so much to prove the utility of, and 
the necessity for, the House of Lords. 

The Bill left the House of Commons with a smaller majority for 
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the third than for the second reading. Looking alone to Members 
for Great Britain, there was a majority of 23 against the Bill; look- 
ing alone to the Members for England and Wales, there wasa majority 
of 48 against the Bill. The wishes of Great Britain had been nullified 
by the votes of Irish Nationalist Members. What was the duty of 
the House of Lords towards the Bill? How should any second 
Chamber act as regards any such measure, if it desired to retain 
its own self-respect and the respect of others ? 

The Duke of Devonshire, in moving the rejection of the Bill, 


thus referred to the position of the House of Lords towards the 
measure :— 


‘**T want to call your Lordships’ attention to the character of the decision we are 
about to take. It is an important one, but does not appear to me to be a decision 
which involves on your Lordships any heavy responsibilty. 


Such cases have 
oceurred before, and doubtless will occur again. 


The question has had to be 
solved, and to be decided, by this House, whether your Lordships should make use 
of the Constitutional powers which you possess to reject measures which did not 
commend themselves to your own judgment, but which you had reason to believe 
were approved by the majority of the House of Commons and of the country. 
The question has had to be decided by your Lordships, each for himself, whether 
they should, in their collective capacity as an effective branch of the Legislature, 
act upon their individual convictions and opinions in opposition to what they 
believe and have ascertained to be the view of the House of Commons and of the 
country. I think that your Lordships know well the limits of your power. You 
know that not being a representative Assembly, and not backed by the strength 
of representative character, and not sharing altogether the democratic principle, 
which is making progress in this as in other countries, it would be unwise and 
impolitie and unpatriotic to insist on first your personal convictions by enforcing 
your own political convictions in opposition to what is believed to be the decided 
view of the country. Such was the case of the Reform Bill of 1832, and I may 
svy also of the later Reform Bills. Such was the case of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Such was the case of the Irish Church Act. Such cases may recur, and it 
is not for me to say what it may be the duty of this House to do when a similar 
cise occursagain, It may be that a measure may be in your Lordships’ judgment 
so wrong, so impolitie, so unjust, and so mischievous, that it may be your duty to 
resist it to the last at any risk, even at that of the loss of your own political 
power. This is sucha measure. This is not a case in which you are called upon 
to read this Bill a second time although you are opposed to the principle of it. If 
I could conceive a case of a majority of your Lordships being of an opinion favour- 
able to the principle of this measure ; if, as the Prime Minister thinks might be 
possible, a measure founded upon a similar principle had been introduced by a 
Conservative Government, I do not undertake to say what the conduct of this 
House might be; but I at all events should be prepared to say the duty of this 
House would be the same. I maintain that on a question of such magnitude, so 
closely touching the fundamental institutions of our State, if there is any object 
in the existence of a second Chamber at all, it is aé all events to prevent changes 
of that character being made without the absolute certainty that they are in 
accordance with the will of the majority of the people. Now, as to that, we have 
no knowledge, and we can have none. Look for one moment at the history of the 
measure. It has been preceded by no popular agitation such as preceded the 
passing of the Reform Act or the repeal of the Corn Laws. These measures had 
been for years before the country, and had been fully debated and discussed 
throughout the whole country. I think the Irish Church Act is a different case. 
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There the proposal of the measure had not been preceded :by any lengthened or 
any exciting agitation. But the whole of the Liberal party, or almost the whole 
of the Liberal party, had been long in principle committed to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and, as Mr. Gladstone has reminded us, the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church Act was only proposed to your Lordships after it had formed 
tie single issue submitted to the country at a General Election, and after the ver- 
dict of the country had been given in the most unmistakable terms. In 1885 not only 
was no political party committed to this policy, but I venture to say that not one 
elector in ten thousand was favourable to the principle of Home Rule. This is a 
policy which emanates from the brain and will of a single man. It is nota policy 
which has proceeded from a political party; it is not a policy advocated by a 
political party and then adopted by its leaders. It is a policy which has been 
imposed upon his followers by the single will of one man.” (Zhe Times, Sept. 6, 
1393.) 


The Home Rule Bill was a measure whose far-reaching impor- 
tance cannot be overstated. It is, as Mr. Labouchere truly said, 
twenty Bills, or indeed more, rolled into one. It works an im- 
mense revolution—supreme for Ireland, vital for England. It is in 
substance a Bill for the Repeal of the Union, for, as Lord Selborne 
well said, it would only leave “the rags and tatters” of the Union 
behind it. Vital questions at once suggest themselves. What was the 
Union? Why was it passed? How did it work? Why is it to be 
broken up? Would the Bill work out a better state of things ? 

Lord Rosebery courageously vindicated the policy of William 
Pitt in reference to the Union, and forcibly argued that if that 
policy as a whole had been completed as he desired this Bill would 
not be demanded. The impression, however, is sought to be 
conveyed by many Home Rule advocates that Pitt’s policy was 
all wrong: that the state of Ireland before the Union was happiness 
and progress, due to a native Parliament, that the Union checked 
this growing prosperity, and that ever since it had been going from 
bad to worse. This idea is not well-founded. Ireland was not 
thriving under Grattan’s Parliament. Its exports, shipping, and 
trade were decreasing, whilst its debt was increasing. Ireland 
showed few signs of contentment from 1782 to 1800, the period of 
Grattan’s Parliament. In that time there was much and open dis- 
toyalty in Ulster, there were threatenings of invasion, there was the 
rebellion of 1798. Lord Clare’s great speech for the Union should 
bo read by all who desire to realize the position. The following 
sentences from that speech are worthy of note :— 


*<T feel a strong conviction that nothing but Union can save this Kingdom from 
annihilation, and eventually uphold the stability of the British Empire. Froma 
critical and attentive observation of what has passed in Ireland for the last 
twenty years, I am satisfied in my judgment and conscience that the existence of 
her independent Parliament has gradually led to her recent complicated and bitter 
calamities, and that it has at length become desperate and impracticable. We 
are very well as we are! Gracious God! of what materials must the heart of 
that man be composed, who knows the state of the country, and will coldly 
tell us we are very well as we are? We are very well as weare! We have not 
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three years of redemption from bankruptcy or intolerable taxation, nor one 
hour’s security against the renewal of exterminating civil war. We are very well 
as weare! Look to your statute-book—session after session have you been com 
pelled to enact laws of unexampled rigour and novelty to repress the horrible 
excesses of the mass of the people. I do most solemnly declare that no earthly 
consideration short of a strong sense of duty would have induced me to remain 
an eye-witness of the scenes of folly and madness, and horrors of every descrip- 
tion, in which I have lived for some years back ; and that I had rather give up 
every prospect which remains to me in this country and begin a new course in 
my old age than submit to the same misery and disgust for the remnant of my 
life. If you wish to stop emigration, you must enable sober and rational men 
to live at peace at home. And if they are allowed to return in security, I have 
no apprehension that the want of an annual procession from College Green to 
Dublin Castle, and a failure of a daily supply of venom and scurrility, will 
drive your nobility and gentry from their native land.” 

No one comparing the Ireland of to-day with the Ireland of 1800 
ean say the Union has failed. The Union created an Imperial 
Parliament for the United Kingdom, whose supremacy was real and 
indisputable, whose jurisdiction was undivided, and whose wishes 
were enforcible by all the resources of Imperial administration. 
The growth of Ireland in that long period of ninety-three years, in 
all that goes to show the prosperity of a people, is very great. 

Lord Playfair gave some statistics on the Third Reading debate in 
the House of Lords to show a falling-off in certain products in 
[reland since the Union. Can it be shown that these figures are 
the result of the Union? How many are due to economic causes ? 
Would Ireland have been richer or more progressive if there had 
been no Union? Would there have been less disease or poverty ? 
Would there have been as much relief in times of distress and of 
partial famine? It is not legitimate to compare Ireland with 
England or Scotland, which are endowed with greater wealth and 
resources. Taken broadly, the growth of Ireland since the Union 
has been vast. In the standard of comfort, in the class of its 
dwellings, in education, in commerce, in exports, in shipping, in 
the opening of industrial resources, in railways and banks, the 
development has been great and real. 

Why now seek to break the Union ? In the recent debate, Lord 
Salisbury quoted the words of the great Liberal writer and speaker 
Macaulay :— 

«The repeal of the Union we regard as fatal to the Empire, and we will neve: 
consent to it—never, though the country should be surrounded by dangers as great 
as those which threatened her when her American Colonies and France and Spain 
and Holland were leagued against her, and when the armed neutrality of the 
Baltic disputed her maritime rights—never, though another Bonaparte should 
pitch his camp in sight of Dover Castle—never till all has been staked and lost — 
never till the four quarters of the world have been convulsed by the last struggle 
of the great English people for their place among the nations.” 

There should surely be some immense advantages to be gained 
before such a terrible experiment is tried. 
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Mr. Gladstone is fond of quoting the opinion of the civilized 
world; but it is well to bear in mind that in May, 1884, he said, 
« England, fifty years ago, stood in the face of the civilized world as 
a culprit with regard to Ireland. I say that the civilized world has 
entirely changed its judgment.” What are the advantages which 
the civilized world will be able to see in this Bill? Nothing but 
discredit and disaster can be suggested for Great Britain. Where 
is the justice to Ireland? for Mr. Gladstone once finely said, “Justice 
ineans justice to all!” Where is the peace and contentment ? 
The Bill has raised passions and animosities that were becoming 
assuaged by time, and will now take years to allay. Who will be 
conciliated ? Whose hearty support will be really and truly won? 
The sole problematical gain is the expectation of the gratitude of 
the Irish Nationalist leaders, a gratitude provisional and precarious. 
Is it likely to add to the wealth or material prosperity of Ireland ? 
Will it better control the differences of race and the animosities of 
religion ? 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom has passed many im- 
portant and beneficial measures for Ireland. It is willing to 
continue the policy of “adherence to the work of justice and perse- 
verance in well-doing.” Can it, consistently with its own safety, the 
welfare of the United Kingdom, or the best interests of Ireland, 
do more? If Parliament broke up the capital institutions of 
the country in the effort to satisfy an agitation, it would expose 
itself to the ridicule of the world. The Duke of Argyll, in the 
recent debate, well recalled to public memory that Mr. Gladstone 
once said to Mr. Butt, “Until you tell me what you mean by 
domestic affairs one by one, we cannot even judge of your proposal.” 
So hard was it deemed to realize a standpoint from which a sensible 
man could even judge of such a proposal as Home Rule! 

As to getting rid of Irish questions, they would, after Home 
Rule, be multiplied and increasing. The great questions of the land, 
the judiciary, and finance, are reserved in a probationary period for 
future treatment. A very leading Irish Nationalist Member has 
declared that during this period the Irish Members would have a 
deeper interest in what occurred at Westminster than in the Irish 
Legislature. Is the retention of the eighty Irish Members likely to 
lessen Irish questions? If in every great crisis you make them 
supreme over the Parliament at Westminster, what will be the 
result? They must and will use their power and compel English 
and Scotch affairs to be managed with a view to the policy of the 
best way of getting further concessions for Ireland—it might be 
further financial advantages, or the removal or modification of 
some of the exceptions and restrictions contained in the Bill. 

The retention of the eighty Irish Members is very serious for 
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Great Britain. All the plans for dealing with the Irish Members 
were open to unanswerable objections ; but, from the point of view 
of the efficiency of the Imperial Parliament, the plan adopted was 
the worst. Not only was it never before the country, but a strong 
declaration against it was before the electors at the last General 
Election. Mr. Gladstone’s words, in June, 1886, were of unmistak- 
able clearness :—“I will not be a party to giving to Ireland a 
Legislative body to manage Irish concerns, and at the same time 
have Irish Members in London voting on English and Scotch 
concerns.” Everyone knows how, in spite of this almost indignant 
protestation, in spite of the Ninth Clause, which the Government 
adhered to until the eleventh hour, the provision permitting eighty 
Irish Members to remain and vote on all subjects was sprung on 
the House of Commons. 


The finance of the Bill was so chopped and changed that no one 
can rely upon it. Mr. Gladstone has said, in a well-known speech, 
that there was no inequality between Ireland and England and 
Scotland, save that perhaps “ England and Scotland paid some taxes 
which were not paid by the people of Ireland.” The worst of the 
scheme of finance in the Bill is that, while it makes Ireland poorer 
by withdrawing the splendid credit of the United Kingdom, it starts 
by mulcting Great Britain to the tune of about three-quarters of a 
million a year, besides hampering and embarrassing its general 
finances. 

The position of the minority would be a disgrace and discredit ; 
their desertion and betrayal would be a burning shame. Who are 
this loyal minority ? Nearly a third of the population of Ireland, 
comprising the best-educated and most wealthy. The greatest 
seats of learning, the bulk of the professional classes, the shipping, 
manufacturing, and mercantile interests, the railway and banking 
bodies, are all to be abandoned. The question is not, and should 
not be, a religious one. It must, however, be remembered that the 
minority, in addition to a great number of Roman Catholics, prac- 
tically includes all the Protestants in Ireland. Why are they all 
against the Bill? Because they are on the spot, and know well the 
fate that would lie before them. 

How are they protected? The whole administration, all the 
magistracy and police, are handed over. Some things, called safe- 
guards, are pointed out. What are they worth ? 

Most people have seen the rope-trick—the performance of binding 
a man with knots of rope. He submits with a slightly-concealed 
smile, whilst tiers exhaust their ingenuity in securing him. Yet, 
the man is hardly let alone when, by a slight change of muscles, 
he slackens the rope, and slips out of the knots as free as air. And 
so it would be with these precious safeguards. They are quite 
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unworkable and illusory. Their ropes would bind no one, as anyone 
could slip out of them. 

Neither property nor liberty would be safe. The position in 
which Irish land would be left by the Bill is deplorable and 
scandalous. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone declared it was an obligation 
of justice and a dictate of honour to deal with the Land Question at 
the same time as Home Rule. This is all forgotten now, and the 
landlords would, after three years, be left at the mercy of those 
who have declared that the landlords are entitled to no mercy. It 
is idle to talk of the sense of responsibility. Henry Grattan once 
said, “Give them your power, and they will give themselves your 
property.” 

The Government seemed to attach some weight to the Exche- 
quer Judges. It is enough now to say that their Executive impo- 
tence must expose them to contempt. When their orders were 
unpopular they would either not be executed at all, or else be 
executed at the risk of riot, and possibly bloodshed. 

At present the greatest safeguard for the lives, liberty, and 
property of all is the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
Under the Bill the Imperial Parliament would have no power of 
prompt and resolute action. It might pass resolutions and con- 
current laws; but how would they be carried out? How would 
the supremacy be asserted—unless a second Imperial Executive 
was set up in Ireland, or unless the dread alternative of civil war 
was appealed to ? 

The position of Ulster is well-known. What is the meaning of 
saying, “ Ulster can take care of itself?” It cannot mean that 
Ulster can guard itself constitutionally, as it would be ina hopeless 
minority in the Irish Legislature. If it means that Ulster can 
take care of itself because it is rich, and strong, and courageous, 
and won’t submit, that means in the last resort the terrible 
arbitrament of civil war. 

It would be out of place now to discuss the Bill minutely. 
though it has been necessary to refer to its vital principles and 
organic details, to show the kind of measure actually submitted to 
the House of Lords. The Bill bristled with constitutional dangers 
and difficulties; it deranged the work of Parliament in peace, and 
disturbed it in war; it hampered it in finance; it brought discredit 
and danger to Great Britain; whilst it exposed Ireland to all the 
risks of bankruptcy and civil war. 

The nation had been kept in ignorance of the Bill. It was 
entitled, at all events, to a frank and fair statement of its leading 
principles and more important provisions. There was no con- 
tidence, and there was much concealment. Nothing was known 
to the country of many of the chief clauses found in the Bill 
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when it was presented to the House of Lords. The finance of the 
last print of the Bill—so obscure, yet so burdensome to Great 
Britain—differed essentially from that found in the edition of last 
February, which differed again from the finance found in the Bill of 
1886. The vital and amazing provision retaining eighty Irish 
Members for all purposes was not only not known to the nation, 
but Mr. Gladstone had indignantly declared he “never would be 
a party” to it. The Home Rule Bill would work an immense 
revolution; and the least that a democratic nation has a right to 
expect is that the broad principles and the organic details of such 
a measure should be presented to public opinion before its repre- 
sentatives are elected. 

Stupendous constitutional changes in other States are not carried 
by simple majorities of one Legislature. In the United States, for 
exainple, Constitutional Reform can only be carried by numerous 
and overwhelming majorities. In Belgium there has been a pro- 
longed struggle over the Constitutional changes recently approved. 
Switzerland is protected by the Referendum. It is, therefore, all 
the more necessary that countries with no safeguard against great 
and desperate constitutional changes, save the ordinary Legislature 
working by simple majorities, should have Chambers each alive to 
the magnitude and seriousness of their responsibility. 

The nation not having been consulted, what was the method 
adopted to rush this revolutionary proposal through Parliament? 
The Irish leaders were taken into confidence; but Scotland was 
kept in the dark, and England was disciplined by silence. If ever 
a Bill needed the fullest and most searching discussion, it was this 
measure. Yet the representatives of the people have been ruthlessly 
and recklessly gagged. What is the good of talking of eighty days, 
when they were palpably insufficient ? Five and a-half hours were 
all that was given to the proposal to retain eighty Irish Members 
to control English and Scotch business. The Reform Bill only 
took forty-seven days; but the unjust Reform Bill contained in the 
schedule to this Bill was not debated at all. 

The method of applying the Closure to this immense Bill, and 
the large supersession of legislation by debate, increased the re- 
sponsibility of the House of Lords. No one can suggest it would 
lessen the duties of any second Chamber. The Bill was examined 
and discussed in a full and careful debate by the Peers, and was 
thrown out by a great and unprecedented majority. No fair- 
minded man can say that the Lords were not abundantly justified, 
and that they would not have entirely failed in their duty and 
betrayed their trust if they had wavered or hesitated. 

What has been the feeling of the country on the rejection of 
the Bill? It appears to be genuine relief. There are no signs of 
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sorrow or indignation. It is impossible to flog up a particle of 
enthusiasm against the House -of Lords for doing what was ex- 
pected by all, and hoped for by millions. Everyone feels that the 
Peers did their duty; and a growing majority of the people of 
Great Britain, and a growing minority of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
entirely approve their action. The closing words of Lord Salisbury 
in the recent debate will find an echo in many hearts: “ As long 
as England is true to herself, she will not allow this atrocious 
revolution to be carried out.” 
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THE most amusing book in the language is The Dictionary of 
National Biography. If anyone doubts what appears to me to be 
a self-evident proposition, he has only to buy the work and to dip 
into it at odd moments. He must be hard to please if he is not 
interested in a collection of all that is known about our countrymen 
of all ages, including the dim personages who “flourished” in an 
uncertain century and the last M or N whose obituary notice is in 
last year’s newspapers. Many volumes full of interesting anecdotes, 
every word of which is true, must surely fascinate every intelligent 
reader. As I had the fortune to be closely connected with this 
undertaking for some years, and was bound therefore to read every 
article, I ought to speak with some authority, as I can now speak 
with impartiality. An excellent friend of mine, who inferred 
that I must be overflowing with the knowledge so imbibed, 
asked me the other day whether I had not become a pro- 
found psychologist. Possibly I ought to have acquired what 
is called “a knowledge of the human heart.” But, in the 
first. place, I find that I forget all about the A’s before I have 
got well into the C’s. In the next place, the chief part of an 
editor’s duties consists in acting as Dryasdust. Questions as to 
whether a date is given in the old style or the new, or as to 
whether two different titles refer to the same book or to two 
ditferent books, or to two different modifications of the same book, 
cannot be said to throw much light upon problems of psycho- 
logy. And, finally, to say nothing else, one has to study not life at 
first hand, but what has been said about lives by biographers, 
which is a very different thing. A study of biographies by the 
dozen, though it often leaves one pretty much in the dark 
as to the people biographized, ought perhaps to give one some 
views as to the art of biography. It is difficult, indeed, to say 
much that is true and that is not perfectly obvious about 
any art whatever, and I feel that the few remarks which my 
experience has taught me will be neither original nor profound. 

Biography in the dictionary form has certain peculiarities of its 
own. The dictionary-maker stands in awe of Dryasdust. He 
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must try to satisfy the genealogist and the bibliographer. He 
must, therefore, give a number of details which often have little 
bearing upon the life of his hero. It is impossible to say what 
minute fact may not have some incidental interest for the historian, 
and a good deal of dry information must be recorded which the 
reader for amusement must be trusted to skip. Still more has the 
dictionary-maker to trust to the reader to supply the flesh and 
blood to his dry bones. He must restrain his rhetoric and senti- 
ment and philosophical reflection within the narrowest bounds. 
Our critics—it is the only fault I can find with them—sometimes 
do us too much honour by comparing us with literature of a more 
ambitious class. They take the show-lives—the Shakespeare or 
William the Conqueror—and ask whether they have been ade- 
quately written, and whether the writers show a sound judgment 
in their literary or historical theories. Now, we cannot afford to 
expatiate about Shakespeare: we have to make room for the less 
conspicuous people, about whom it is hard to get information else- 
where. The real test of the value of the book is in the adequacy 
of these timid and third-rate lives. Nor, again, will a reader of 
sense look to a dictionary to tell him (if he wants to be told) what 
he ought to think of Shakespeare’s plays, or of William’s position 
in the world’s history. There are plenty of philosophers who will 
gladly supply him with ideas on those subjects. The dictionary- 
maker can at most give a brief indication of the opinions held by 
good authorities and a reference to the books where they are dis- 
cussed ; and, possibly, may intimate summarily his own conclusions. 
But to discuss or expound those conclusions at length is impossible, 
and the critic, if he chooses to take the article as a peg on which 
to hang his own theories, must not complain if it pretends to be 
no more than a peg. 

[ have given these hints because they may indicate the true 
nature of the problem to be solved. The dictionary-maker 
writes under the strictest limitations. But art, as is often 
observed, may show itself best under such limitations. The 
writer of a sonnet, if the comparison be not too ambitious, knows 
that his success is due to the difficulties which he has sur- 
mounted. His gems are imperishable if he has titted his thought 
precisely to the prescribed form. Now, the writer of an ideal 
dictionary life would achieve a somewhat similar task. He would 
manage to say everything while apparently saying nothing; to give 
all the facts demanded from him; to give nothing but the facts: 
and yet to make the facts tell their own story. If heis not allowed 
to comment or to criticize, he may put the narrative so that the 
comment or criticism is tacitly insinuated into the mind of his 
reader. By skilful arrangement of his story, by condensation of the 
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less important parts, by laying due stress on the most essential, he 
should set the little drama of a human life in the right point of 
view and reveal its most important aspects. A smart journalist 
knows how to beat out a single remark into a column of epigrams 
and illustrations. The dictionary-maker should aim at the reverse 
process he should coax the column of smoke back into the original 
vase; he should give the very pith and essence of the case, and, like 
the skilful advocate, appear to be simply relating a plain narrative, 
when he is really dictating the verdict. “Thou hast convinced me,” 
as Rasselas says, that nobody can write such an article. That is 
perfectly true; but to produce such an article may be the dream 
of the writer, however conscious he may be that ideals are rarely 
attainable in this world. 

I say this from the dictionary-maker’s point of view ; but it applies 
to biographers in general, and now more than ever. The modern 
biographer is not content to be silent when there is nothing to be 
said. Iffacts are wanting, he fills up the gap with might-have-beens. 
He tells us that when Robinson was born Brown was on his death- 
bed and Jones prime minister, and speculates upon what would have 
happened if they had all been contemporaries. When the poor 
dictionary-maker has to say briefly, is, “ John Smith was educated 
at the grammar school of his native town” the writer of a graphic 
biography talks of the Renaissance and the early system of scholastic 
training, and Dr. Bushy and corporal punishment, and the influence 
of classical culture upon the human mind in general as well as upon 
Smith in particular. The dictionary-maker must trust that his 
reader will see all this between the lines; take the philosophy and 
the pathos for granted, and make his own picture of the small 
Shakespeare creeping like a snail to the Stratford school, instead 
of repeating the well-known paragraph which begins, “ The imagi- 
nation loves to dwell.” When I have had to read some of 
these exuberant biographies I have wished that I could have had 
the writer under my charge for atime. Firmly, if benevolently, | 
would have drilled him; cut out all his fine things, condensed his 
sentiment by a little cold water, and squeezed his half-dozen pages 
into half-a-column. I have tried the experiment, and it should be 
recorded, for the credit of human nature, that a writer was once 
good enough to express gratitude for my surgery. Others mildly 
remonstrated; yet surely, if I did not use the knife very clumsily, 
the discipline was a good one. In these days, when we have decided, 
as it seems, that nothing is to be forgotten, two things are rapidly 
becoming essential—some literary condensing machine, and a 
system of indexing. Our knowledge, that is, requires to be concen- 
trated and to be arranged. When [ have been in the library of 
the British Museum I have been struck with a not wholly pleasing 
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awe. I went one day to the manuscript-room, and there was 
invited to regale myself with three thick volumes of closely- 
written letters by the London agent of certain foreign booksellers, 
filled, in an illegible hand, with the smallest literary gossip 
of the days of George II. I extracted from it, after much pains, 
the name of the University at which Des Maiseaux had taken his 
degree, for which I hope my readers will be thankful. I went to 
the reading-room, and discovered there a college exercise printed in 
the seventeenth century at Leydon, which enabled me to reveal 
to an inquisitive world the name of Bernard Mandeville’s father. 
It is bewildering to think that a lad cannot print a declamation in 
Holland without the thing being preserved for the benefit of 
Englishmen two centuries later. The mass of matter preserved on 
the shelves of that invaluable Museum is the externalized memovy 
of the race. There is nothing too petty or contemptible to be pre- 
served. When one thinks of all the records preserved up and 
down Europe in the archives of various States, of all the materials 
in private hands, of the infinitesimal portion which any reader 
could get through in a lifetime, and then of the enormously ac- 
celerated rate at which information is now being compiled and 
amassed in safe repositories, one stands aghast. If a fire should 
take place at the Record Office or the British Museum I would 
give all the strength I possess to working the engines. But if fire 
were a discreet element, which could be trusted to burn only the 
rubbish, I could find it in my heart to applaud a conflagration. 

This is a digression; but it gives the reflection which is con- 
stantly before the dictionary-maker. He is a toiler among those 
gigantic piles of “shot rubbish” of which Carlyle complained so 
bitterly when he too was a slave of Dryasdust. He is trying to 
bring into some sort of order, alphabetical at least, the chaos of 
materials which is already so vast and so rapidly accumulating. 
To write a life is to collect the particular heap of rubbish in which 
his material is contained, to sift the relevant from the superincum- 
bent mass, and then try to smelt it and cast it into its natural 
mould. His first operation is, of course, to take the lives already 
written, and to boil them down into the necessary limits. Many 
lives must contain as much history as biography, and of the 
historical aspects I do not propose to speak. The life with which 
[ am concerned is the record of what happened to a single human 
being between his birth and his death; and the purpose of the 
narrator is to show what he was and how he came to be what he 
was. It is only in a few cases that these questions can be said to 
have been adequately treated. The most really interesting problem 
—that of the development of the human character—is generally 
the most inscrutable. If, as has been frequently said, any man 
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even the most commonplace, could be adequately explained ; if we 
could be told with what qualities he started, and what influences 
really moulded and developed them, we should have a book of un- 
surpassable interest. But it is rare to find any approach to such 
an account. Few facts are preserved till a man has become well- 
known, and by that time his character is generally formed. Nothing 
is more striking to the biographer than the rapidity with which all 
possibility of satisfactory portraiture vanishes. Nobody,as Johnson 
somewhere says, could write a satisfactory life of a man who had 
not lived in habits of intimacy with him. Now, it is rare for a man 
to preserve the intimates of his early years; school friendships are 
transitory, and schoolboys are not generally keen psychologists. 
All they can generally remember is the best score made in a cricket- 
match or the prize at an examination. They generally see nothing 
of their schoolfellow’s real life, and they are divided between the 
wish to show that they recognized genius early, and the pleasure of 
supporting the paradox that the genius was originally stupid. If 
the father or mother or schoolmaster survive, the schoolmaster 
has an eye to the merits of his school; the father probably thought 
more of the school-bills than of the boy’s work ; and the mother— 
was a mother. The friends who survive are generally those who 
have been attracted in later years; and even if they are keen of 
penetration and of power of telling what they have perceived—both 
rare qualities and frequently disjoimed—they only tell us of the 
finished product. The few biographies which give a really instructive 
account of mental and moral growth are autobiographies. After 
making obvious allowances, they are always instructive, and they 
generally dwell with natural fondness upon the early years, in which 
the critical process was undergone. Without such a narrative or 
letters or diaries which are in some respects a better, because 
a more unconscious and less modified, autobiography, the life of 
a famous man is often an insoluble problem even at his death. 
I could mention men whom [ have known, who were known to very 
wide circles, and who were survived by many contemporaries, whose 
early history, except so far as the bare external facts are concerned, 
must remain purely conjectural, simply because no competent 
witness has survived them. Those who were in a position to know 
were unobservant, or stupid, or dull, or forgetful. 

We can now generally ascertain—it is a rather melancholy 
reflection—all the external facts ; but whatever cannot be inferred 
from them vanishes “like the smoke of the guns on a wind-swept 
hill!” School registers and the like will supply us with an ample 
framework of dates; but the history of the mind and character 
evaporates, and is vaguely supplied by conjecture. Do we even 
remember our own history, or did we even know at the time 
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what was really happening to us? Some people with powerful 
memories seem to preserve a detailed map of the past ; but in my 
own case, which is, I suspect, the commonest, I should be reduced 
to mere guessing as to my motives and the influences which 
affected me almost as much as though I were writing of a stranger. 
And yet, with all such necessary imperfections, biographies 
have a fascination, even when they are of the scantiest. 
They stimulate the imagination to realize one of the hardest 
of all truths to accept—that the existence of a “Hamlet” 
now proves that there must actually have once been a 
William Shakespeare. The lives written in that period, indeed, 
seem to leave the case almost doubtful. They are so vague, per- 
functory, and unsubstantial, that we are half inclined to regard the 
heroes as mere phantoms, vague X’s and Y’s who never trod the 
solid earth. The actors upon the great stage of politics here, of 
course, come down to us with sufticient vividness. A man who has 
cut off other men’s heads, or had his own cut off, has impressed his 
reality upon the world; but the mere author, philosopher, or poet, 
has vanished, like Aubrey’s famous spirit, leaving nothing behind 
but a “twang” and a sweet, or perhaps, not sweet,savour. The 
biographers at most were content to amplify the conventional 
epitaph; or at times, like the excellent Izaak Walton, they wrote 
most charming little idylls, beautiful to read, but curiously empty of 
facts, and tinged with a rose-colour calculated to rouse suspicions. 
For some biographies the main authority is a funeral sermon; and 
the typical funeral sermon is one which an eloquent divine con- 
structed out of an elaborate parallel between the characters of 
King David and George II. If we had only known of George the 
points in which he resembled the Hebrew monarch, our informa- 
tion would obviously have been defective. A writer to whom all 
readers of seventeenth-century biography often owe their fullest 
knowledge is Anthony & Wood, one of the most thorough and 
satisfactory of antiquaries. His inestimable collection is charming 
not only from its good workmanship within its own limits, but also 
for the delightful growls of disgust extracted from the old High- 
Church don at every mention of a Nonconformist or a Whig— 
especially if the wretch claims to possess any virtues. But Wood 
can only give, and only professes to give, data for lives, not the 
finished product. As time goes on we get the biography which 
serves as a preface to collective works. The author is haunted by 
the modest conviction that his readers are anxious to get at the 
author’s own writings, and is content with pronouncing a graceful 
éloge, without detiling his elegant phrases by the earthy material of 
facts. Toland wrote a life of Milton, when a dozen people were extant 
who could have described for him the domestic lifeof hishero. He felt; 
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however, that to go into such details would compromise his dignity, 
and leave no room for his judicious observations upon epic poetry. Of 
Toland himself we are told by a biographer that he was forced to 
leave the Court at Berlin “ by an incident too ludicrous to mention.” 
We vainly feel that we would give more for that incident than for 
all the other facts mentioned. This dignified style survived till 
the end of the last century, and we have a grudge against Dugald 
Stewart, otherwise an excellent person, for writing a life of Adam 
Smith in the spirit of a continuous rebuff to impertinent curiosity- 
The main purpose of such biographies seems to be to prevent 
posterity from knowing anything about a man which they could 
not discover from other sources. There is a biography famous 
for not giving a single date, and an autobiography in which the 
hero apologizes for once using the word “I.” The biographer of 
modern times may be often indiscreet in his revelations; but 
so far as the interest of the book goes the opposite pole is 
certainly the most repulsive. We want the man in his ordinary 
dress, if not stripped naked; and these dignified persons will 
only show him in a full-bottomed wig and a professor's robes. 
Johnson changed all this as author and subject of biography. 

In the Lives of the Poets, we have at least a terse record of the 
essential facts seen through a medium to shrewd masculine 
observation. The writer is really interested in life, not simply 
recording dates or taking a text for exhibiting his own skill in 
perorating. He is investigating character, and, with obvious 
limitations, investigating it with remarkable insight. Of the im- 
mortal Boswell, it is happily needless to speak. Since his book, no 
writer has been at a loss for a model; and many most delightful 
books are its descendants, though none has eclipsed its ancestor. 
Boswell founded biography in England as much as Gibbon founded 
history and Adam Smith political economy. He produces that 
ettect of which Carlyle often made such powerful use, the sudden 
thrill which comes to us when we find ourselves in direct com- 
munication with human feeling in the arid wastes of conventional 
history ; when we perceive that a real voice is speaking out of “ the 
dark backward and abysm” of the past, and a little island of light, 
with moving and feeling figures, still standing out amidst the 
gathering shades of oblivion. Perhaps there are no books in 
which the imagination is so often stimulated in that way as in 
Carlyle’s own Cromwell and Spedding’s Bacon. The Bacon is to 
me a singularly attractive book, to which, indeed, the only 
objection is that it is not properly a book, but a collection of docu- 
ments. It is therefore the mass of raw material from which I hope 
that a book may some day be constructed. Such a book might be 
a masterpiece of applied psychology. It would give the portrait 
VOL. XXII. 12 
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of a man of marvellous and most versatile intellect, full of the 
noblest ambitions and the most extensive sympathies, combined 
with all the weaknesses which we are accustomed to class as “human 
nature.” Spedding’s hero-worship led him to apologize for all 
Bacon’s errors; and, though the very ingenuity of the pretexts 
is characteristic both of the hero and his biographer, we are 
sensible that a more disengaged attitude would have enabled 
Spedding to produce a more genuine portrait. He has provoked 
later writers to air their virtuous indignation a little too freely. 
We want the writer capable of developing the character in the 
Shakespearian spirit; showing the facts with absolute impartiality, 
not displaying his moral sense, if that be really the way to display 
a moral sense, by blackening the devil and whitening the angel. 
We should then have a pendant to Hamlet with the advantage of 
reality ; the true state of a man of the highest genius, but with- 
out enough moral ballast for his vast spread of intellectual sail. 
This case represents the great crux of the biographer. Is he to 
give a pure narrative of his own, or to let his hero talk to us face to 
face? In some cases the raw material is better than any comment. 
No biographer could supersede the necessity of reading Pepys’ own 
diary. The effect is only producible by following Pepys to his own 
closet and overhearing all his most intimate confessions to himself. 
Indeed, if we had time, we should generally get a far more perfect 
picture by studying all a man’s papers than by reading his life. But 
that means that we are to cook our own dinners and write the life 
for ourselves. I say nothing of the vast rubbish heaps which would 
have to be sifted. Many such collections, again, Walpole’s letters, 
for example, are really interesting for the side-lights thrown upon 
other persons or the general illustrations of the period; and a life 
which only showed us Walpole himself would miss the interest of 
all that Walpole saw. Everything must, of course, depend on the 
particular circumstances, the nature of the hero’s career, and of the 
materials which he has left. The life proper, however, is that in 
which the main interest is the development of the man’s own 
character and fortunes. Now, as a fairly working principle, I should 
say that the main purpose of the writer should be the construction 
of an autobiography. Boswell’s felicity in being able to make John- 
son talk to us is, of course, almost unique. Only the rarest com- 
bination of circumstances can produce anything approaching to 
such material. But the next best thing is the autobiography con- 
tained in letters. The question of whether a really satisfactory life 
can be written is essentially the question of whether letters have been 
preserved. It isa general belief that the art of letter-writing has been 
killed by the penny post. Your correspondent, you know, will pick 
up all the gossip from the papers, and a Horace Walpole is there- 
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fore an anachronism. Cowper’s delightful letters, again, pre- 
suppose an amount of leisure, a power of sitting down quietly to 
compose playful nothings for a friend, which has now almost 
vanished. Your author can put his good things, if he has any, to 
better account. But the general statement is, I think, disputable. 
The letters of the day must always appear to be bad, simply because 
few are yet published. Our grandsons will first be in a position to 
judge of us. Many of the best letters of the last generation were 
written by busy men, already exposed to many of our difficulties, 
and yet were, I think, equal to any of the past. I do not know a 
much pleasanter course of reading than is to be found in the letters 
of Scott, Southey, Byron, Macaulay and Carlyle, to mention no 
others. The very fact that we have not to act as newswriters often 
gives us a better opportunity of expressing our feelings about the 
events of the day. We may take for granted that our corre- 
spondent has read the debates, and may confine ourselves to blessing 
or cursing Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Balfour. One can hardly bless or 
curse without displaying one’s own nature. While letters become 
less important as records of events, they preserve their full sig- 
nificance as revelations of character ; and that is what the biographer 
chiefly requires. It should therefore be regarded as a duty (it is 
one which I systematically transgress) to keep all letters written by 
a possible biographee ; and I think that we shall be surprised, not 
that they have so little merit, but rather that the amount of passion 
and feeling with which they are throbbing has allowed them to lie 
quiet in their dusty receptacles. 

Be this as it may, letters in the main are the one essential to a 
thoroughly satisfactory life. From them, in nine cases out of ten, 
is to be drawn all that gives it real vividness of colouring. Every- 
body knows the strange sensation of turning over an old bundle of 
letters, written in the distant days when you were at college, or 
falling in love. Your memory has ever since been letting facts 
drop, and remoulding others, and colouring the whole with a 
strangely delusive mist. You have unconsciously given yourself 
credit for deliberately intending what came about by mere acci- 
dent ; and, in giving up youthful opinions, have come to forget that 
you ever held them. I found out once from an old letter that I 
had taken a decision, of great importance for me, upon grounds 
which I had utterly forgotten, and of which I had unconsciously 
devised a totally different (and very creditable) account. I burnt 
the letter and forgot its contents, and I now only know that my 
own story of my own life is somehow altogether wrong. A writer 
of an interesting autobiography tells us how he refused a certain 
office from a chivalrous motive; and then adds, with charming 
candour, that, though he has always told the story in this way, he has 
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found from a contemporary letter that one of his motives was certain 
natural but not chivalrous fears as to his own health. His memory 
had kept only the agreeable recollection. Such incidents represent 
the ease with which the common legend of a life grows up; and 
the sole corrective for good or for bad is the contemporary docu- 
ment. To know what a man said at the moment is of primary 
importance, even if he was lying or acting a part. The letter 
which shows what a man wished to appear generally tells a good 
deal as to what he was. Even if we take a hero in active life, 
one of Nelson’s letters or phrases shows more of the man than the 
clearest narrative of the battle of Trafalgar. His signals enlighten 
us as much as they appealed to his crews, and show what lay 
behind the skilful tactics and the heroic daring. .A biographer 
has, of course, to lay down his framework, to settle all the dates 
and the skeleton of facts; but to breathe real life into it he must 
put us into direct communication with the man himself; not tell 
us simply where he was or what he was seen to do, but put him at 
one end of a literary telephone and the reader at the other. The 
author should, as often as possible, be merely the conducting wire. 
Some biographies are partly intended to show the merits of the 
biographer; but even the most undeniable hero-worship is often 
self-defeating. The writer shows his zeal for a friend’s memory 
by treating him as the antiquaries treat Shakespeare. It is par- 
donable, in our dearth of information about Shakespeare, that, 
no real biography being possible, we should hunt up all the 
trivial details which are still accessible. We cannot know 
what he thought of his wife or his tragedies, or what realities, if 
any realities, are indicatedj.by the sonnets; and we may 
therefore be thankful for a beggarly account of facts from a few legal 
documents and registers. But when a man’s memory is still fresh 
and vivid, when the really essential documents are at hand, bio- 
graphers display their zeal too often by preserving what would be 
useful only in the absence of the genuine article. There is some 
interest now in reading Goldsmith’s tailors’ bills and noting the 
famous bloom-coloured garment; but a biographer need not infer 
that the tailors’ bills of his own hero should also be published 
at length. We have to learn the art of forgetting—of suppressing 
all the multitudinous details which threaten to overburthen the 
human memory. Our aim should be to present the human soul, 
not all its irrelevant bodily trappings. The last new terror of life 
is the habit of “reminiscing.” A gentleman will write a page to tell 
us that he once saw Carlyle get into an omnibus; and the con- 
scientious biographer of the future will think it a duty to add this 
fact to his exhaustive museum. 

The ideal biographer should in the first place write of some one 
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who is thoroughly sympathetic to him. Excessive admiration, 

though a fault, is a fault on the right side. As Arbuthnot observes in 

the Recipe for an Epic Poem, the fire is apt to cool down wonderfully 

when it is spread on paper. Readers will make deductions enough 

in any case; and nothing can compensate for a want of enthusiasm 

about your subject. He should then consider how much space his 

hero undeniably deserves, divide that by two (to make a modest 

i. denominator), and let nothing in the world tempt him to exceed 
the narrower limits. Sam Weller’s definition of good letter-writing 

applies equally to biography. The reader should ask for more and 

should not get it. The scrapings and remnants of a man’s life 

should be charitably left to the harmless race of bookmakers, as we 

give our crumbs to the sparrows in winter. If there are any 

incidental facts with which the hero is connected, but which have 

no bearing upon his character, consign them to an appendix or put 

them into notes. I have myself a prejudice against notes, and 

think that a biography should be as independent of such appendages 

as anew poem. But there are people, perhaps, of better taste than 

mine, who like such trimmings, and have a fancy for trifling with 

them in the intervals of reading. The book itself should, I hold, 

be a portrait in which not a single touch should be admitted which 

is not relevant to the purpose of producing a speaking likeness. The 

biographer should sternly confine himself to his functions as 

introducer; and should give no more discussion than is clearly 

necessary for making the book an independent whole. A little 

analysis of motive may be necessary here and there: when, for 

example, your hero has put his hand in somebody’s pocket and you 

have to demonstrate that bis conduct was due to sheer absence of 

mind. But you must always remember that a single concrete fact, 

or a saying into which a man has put his whole soul, is worth 

pages of psychological analysis. We may argue till Doomsday 

4 about Swift’s character: his single phrase about “dying like a 
poisoned rat in a hole” tells us more than all the commentators. 
The book should be the man himself speaking or acting, and 

nothing but the man. It should be such a portrait as reveals the 

essence of character; and the writer who gives anything that does 

) not tell upon the general effect is like the portrait-painter who 
: allows the chairs and tables, or even the coat and cravat, to distract 
. attention from the face. The really significant anecdote is often 
all that survives of a life; and such anecdotes must be made to 
tell properly, instead of being hidden away in a wilderness of the 
commonplace; they should be a focus of interest, instead of a 
fallible extract for a book of miscellanies.s How much would be 
lost of Johnson if we suppress the incident of the penance at 
Uttoxeter! It is such incidents that in books, as often in life, 
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suddenly reveal to us whole regions of sentiment but never rise to 
the surface in the ordinary routine of our day. Authors of bio- 
graphies come to praise Cesar, not to bury him ; but too often the 
burial, under a mass of irrelevance, is all that they really achieve. 
It requires, indeed, a fine tact to know what is in fact essential. A 
dexterous use of trivialities often gives a certain reality to the 
whole. St. Paul’s cloak at Troas, I fancy, has often interested 
readers by a suggestion of certain human realities; though com- 
mentators hesitate about its inspiration of the allusion. Mason, 
who deserves credit for being the first (or one of the first) to see 
what use could be made of letters, thought himself at liberty to 
manipulate Gray’s correspondence so as to make it suit his notions 
of literary art. The stricter canons of later times have led us to 
condemn the falsification of facts which was involved. But too 
many modern authors seem to think that Mason’s fault consisted 
not in attributing to Gray things which he did not write, but in 
omitting anything that he did write. Mason would have been 
fally justified in making a selection, with a clear statement that it 
was a selection. Even so admirable a letter-writer as Gray wrote 
of necessity a good deal which the world could perfectly well 
spare. In these days many men write several volumes annually, 
of which nine-tenths is insignificant, and the remainder consists in 
great part of repetitions. To choose what is characteristic, with 
just enough of the trifling matter in which it is embedded to make 
it natural; to avoid the impression that the writer was always 
at the highest point of tension, is the problem. I wish that more 
writers achieved the solution. 

Every life, even the life of Dr. Parr, has its interest. We want 
to know what was under the famous wig. Many modern lives are 
especially charming in spite of excesses; and in the briefest and 
driest of dictionary lives I have always found something worth 
reading. I have only ventured a mild protest against a weakness 
which naturally grows upon us. My protest comes simply to 
suggesting that a biography should again be considered as a work of 
art; the aim should be the revelation, and, as much as possible, the 
self-revelation, of a character. Everything not strictly relevant to 
that purpose should be put aside. Some of our ancestors were 
so anxious to be artistic that they wrote mere novels and mere 
essays, with occasional allusions to the chief events of their hero's 
life. We are too apt to fall into the opposite error of simply tum- 
bling out all the materials, valuable or worthless, upon which we 
can lay our hands; and making even of a life, which has a most 
natural and obvious principle of unity, a chaotic jumble of incoherent 
information. The ideal of such writers seems to be a blue-book in 
which all the evidence bearing upon the subject can be piled like a 
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huge prehistoric cairn over the remains of the deceased, with no 
more apparent order and constructive purpose than the laws of 
gravitation enforce spontaneously. Let us have neither the blue- 
book nor the funeral oration, but something, with a beginning, 
middle, and end, which can cheat us for the time into the belief that 
we are really in presence of a living contemporary. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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IS GOLF A FIRST-CLASS GAME? 


“WE were doing very well,” said the Secretary of a tennis and 
racket club in the Midlands, “till this d——d Scotch croquet 
came.” But come it has, greeted by salvoes of elderly enthusiasm. 
Not only those accustomed, but those unaccustomed to games— 
philosophers, statesmen, judges, doctors—may be seen on the sea- 
shore in varying stages of golf intoxication. Being, though a 
most indifferent player, an ardent devotee of the game, and there- 
fore in imminent danger of losing all critical judgment on it, I 
hasten to respond to an invitation, and to record my first impres- 
sions before all sanity is lost. I am emboldened in this enterprise 
by recollecting the words of a distinguished man who declared 
that the views of a traveller who had been a fortnight in a country 
had a value not always possessed by those of a resident of years. 
In the present case these impressions will take the shape of com- 
parisons between golf and other games in which the writer has had 
a wider experience, rather than any definite or absolute judgment 
on the game itself. Let me disarm criticism at the outset by 
admitting that the mood of one who has felt the thrill of an off- 
drive, and of making chase better than half-a-yard, who recollects 
the emotion of a volley half-an-inch above the line and the wild 
excitement of a run down goal, cannot be readily attuned to that 
of one who has known no higher joys than those of curling. 

Jesting apart, if a real estimate is to be made of golf, it must be 
formed by ascertaining the true requisites of a first-class game, and 
then inquiring whether they are to be found in golf. 

What, then, are these requisites? Without attempting to be 
exhaustive, let us mention some of the most salient. 


I.—The vigorous and graceful employment of the highest. 
bodily activities. 
[I.—Sutficient luck to disturb scientific certainty. 
I1].—Opportunity for judgment, nerve, temper, concentration, 
leadership, combination, esprit de corps. 
[V.—Strokes affording sensuous pleasures. 
V.—The occurrence of frequent crises in which the highest 
skill evokes the highest skill. 
VI.—A playground among pleasant surroundings. 
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I—The Vigorous and Graceful Employment of the Highest 
Bodily Activities. 

This may be illustrated by cricket. Take one department alone— 
batting, driving, leg hitting, cutting, forward play, exhibit the 
batsman in positions of dignity and power while running between 
the wickets necessitates speed and agility. Again, historians speak 
with bated breath of the majestic bowling of Alfred Mynn and John 
\ Jackson, and anyone can see for himself the quickness and grace of 
good fielding, and can admire the liberty and strength of the 
thrower. The same praise mutatis mutandis could be given to 
football, tennis, and rackets. These are games which display the 
utmost capacities of the human form, and, as a rule, the greater the 
skill of a player the more grace and harmony of movement does he 
manifest. 

An Athenian gymnast would admire their esthetic qualities, and 
without understanding their details would watch and appreciate 
their beauty. Mr. Ruskin watched the play of the Australians ten 
years ago in this spirit. 

But conceive his feelings if wandering by the sad sea-shore he 
came upon an eminent golfer putting on the green, legs straddled, 
shoulders bent, neck awry, shivering at the fall of a leaf, and cursing 
at the whisper of a friend. Mr. Andrew Lang is accredited with the 
saying that, forty yards from the hole, gentlemen ought to abandon 
the game to the caddies. 

It must not be objected that this is a caricature, or that putting 
is a subsidiary feature of the game, for every Englishman is told 
with cruel reiteration that “the game is won on the green.” Per- 
fection in putting is never reached—for the reason that, like winning 
hazards at billiards, real proficiency in the art can only be attained 
by practice far transcending the bounds of rational enjoyment. But, 
let us hasten to state that, saddened by the spectacle on the green, 

our Athenian’s spirits would be greatly lifted by a visit to the tee. 
No stroke in any game is either more graceful or more vigorous 
than a drive, with full swing, of 200 yards: praise which may be 
extended, though in a lesser degree, to a good many shots with the 
iron. 

While we are speaking of bodily activities, the subject of health 
naturally occurs. For a man in middle life, golf may be considered 
the healthiest of all games, but it is only just to say that a young 
man is entitled to demand that a game should make his blood 
dance in his veins, and should procure for him, even in cold 
weather, what is vulgarly called “a good sweat.” But an athletic 
head-master, with strong views on sanitation, was heard murmuring 
to himself after two rounds of golf, “This game exasperates the 
temper and does not open the pores.” 
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We labour this subject. It is surely enough to say that golf 

can be effectively played by a man of seventy. 
[l—Sufficient Luck to Disturb Scientific Certainty. 

Here golf is obviously satisfactory. The infinitesimal varieties 
of the ground, the chances of the “lie,” the fitfulness of the 
weather, “the qualities of malice inherent in inanimate objects,” 
qualities never more apparent than in the point-blank refusal of 
the ball when hit perfectly accurately to enter the hole—all these 
tend to give an exhilarating, though not an undue element of 
uncertainty. If proof were needed of this fact an examination of 
the lists of golf champions would show that ascendancy indeed 


belongs to but a small class, but that within that class changes 
are frequent and difficult to foresee. 


Ill —Opportunity for Judgment, Nerve, Tenper, Concentration, 
Leadership, Combination, Esprit de Corps. 

The perception of distance and adjustment of strength, the 
calculation for disturbance by the wind, the different speeds of the 
ball caused by varying conditions of the ground—these manifestly 
call out the highest qualities of judgment, and the delicacy and 
apparent easiness of all play on the green are proverbially trying 
to the nerves of even practised performers. 

As regards temper, the golfer needs the highest self-control. The 
reason of this, after much thought, I am inclined to ascribe to the 
long continuance of disaster, which is often possible. At cricket if a 
batsman is in bad form swift annihilation is upon him ; and, the 
suffering of that melancholy progress from wicket to pavilion and 
the grotesque contrast between his pompous preparation and his 
ignoble end, once over, Christianity or philosophy may perhaps in 
time restore his composure. At tennis or rackets the pain may 
endure for an hour, or two at most; but this trial is brief compared 
to the long drawn-out anguish of a bad day at golf. Sand in his 
eyes, his elbows jarred, failure burnt into his consciousness by 
experience repeated again and again, the unhappy golfer, smarting 
under undeserved wrongs and infuriated by the sympathy of his 
adversary, yields to a tempest of wrath, or gathers a gloom, which 
is imposed at night upon his wife and family. 

No game requires greater concentration than golf, and this is a 
great merit. For it involves the banishment from the links of all 
lower cares of business, politics, society, and the like. If the whole 
mind is not given to that small white ball, if for a moment other 
thoughts are dallied with, disaster is certain. Speaking of the 
industry demanded by the profession of the law, Roger North said, 
“The Ladye Common Law must lie alone.” He who woos golf 
must have the fidelity of Jacob. 
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Cricket, football, and rowing certainly train leaders, foster the 
power of organization, and create among the players that sense of 
common glory and common shame which is called esprit de 


corps. Golf, with other fine games played chiefly in pairs, clearly 
lacks these features. 


IV.—Strokes affording Sensuous Pleasures. 

Two satisfactions are provided in a fine game in almost all 
strokes made—a pleasure of the mind and a pleasure of the senses. 
In cricket and tennis these pleasures are combined. In cricket, if 
played on a good ground, and in tennis at all times, there is no 
action in the game, when perfectly executed, which does not bring a 
distinct gratification of the senses, while the thought and judgment 
successfully used minister to the satisfaction of the mind. Driv- 
ing from the tee in golf and lofting a ball over a wide bunker so 
that it drops on the green like a poached egg undoubtedly kindle 
high sensuous pleasure. But the finest player putting, or strug- 
gling even in the best way conceivable, out of sand, long grass, 
bents, roads, ruts, marshes, enjoys the satisfaction, it is true, of over- 
coming great difficulties ; but, so far from obtaining a pleasure of the 
senses, suffers positive physical discomfort. Ina word, to get out of 
a ditticulty in cricket or tennis is to enjoy two satisfactions—one 
physical, the other mental; to get out of a difficulty in golf is to 
enjoy only the latter. 


V.—The Occurrence of frequent Crises in which the Highest Skill 
evokes the Highest Skill. 

In conversation the best ideas of one talker often inspire the best 
ideas of the other, and something is struck out from the contact of 
the two minds which neither could have reached in solitude. We 
may find an analogy to this in a good game. At cricket, a fast 
shooter is met by the grounded bat and flashing wrist ; at rackets, a 
deadly service is shot back half-an-inch above the line; at tennis, 
the heavily-cut stroke into the corner is returned instantaneously 
into the grill; at football, the ball kicked from afar is sent soaring 
back high above the heads of the players. One supreme effort 
evokes another, and each man’s best is summoned by a sympathetic 
and responsive emulation. In all these crises the stir of the blood 
is produced by the spectacle of your antagonist immediately opposite 
you, striving his utmost and provoking like ardours in yourself. 
In golf the two players are almost wholly independent; not in- 
frequently one is out of sight of the other. One may be eating 
the bread of affliction at the bottom of a bunker, the other waiting 
in calm security on the green. But wherever they are, the play 
of one need not, and in many great matches does not, affect the 
play of the other; and it is pleaded as a merit of the gameth at it 
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can be played alone. The antagonists are not enjoying the heat 
of argument, quick to hear and to reply, but are wrapt in the 
uninspired isolation of monologue. 


VI—A Playground among Pleasant Surrowndings. 

Here great praise can be given. Few games have such fine 
theatres appointed to them as golf: the short, springy grass, the fine 
wide spaces, the expanse of sea and sky; the companies of birds, 
some jubilant, some plaintive in note; the sea with its “mnumer- 
able smiles” or its “melancholy long withdrawing roar”—these adapt 
themselves now to the triumph, now to the despair, of the golfer. 
To descend from these high realms, the places where golf is played 
are thoroughly suited to the family man. The patient abiding of 
the meek paterfamilias making sand fortresses and filling buckets 
with sea-weed is ended, and his reward has come. His limbs are 
now recreated by temperate exercise. Topics such as the nature of 
the soil, the price of stocks, the shortcomings or rather the long- 
comings of the local trains, are for a short time banished, and his 
mind becomes absorbed in the mysteries and difficulties of a game. 


I have endeavoured to examine with scientitic precision the true 
requisites of a good game. These were considered and ascertained 
in every way before they were applied to the game in question, and 
it is clear that in many important respects golf is found wanting. 
If, however, golf makes a substantial inroad on the habits of youth 
in England, these requisites must no doubt be reconsidered, for 
experience is worth all the analysis in the world. At present no 
such inroad has been made, and the delight and gratitude felt by 
men of mature years for a game admirably suited to their needs 
must not deceive us into the belief that golf ranks with the highest 
of English games. 

Despite my own reasonings, in which I can honestly find no 
flaw, I must in candour confess the fact that my conduct is not 
regulated by them. For a good game on a good links would tempt 
me now from almost any other sport. Like Dr. Johnson’s friend, 
whose studies in philosophy were interrupted by an irrepressible 
cheerfulness, my strictures on golf are negatived by an overmaster- 
ing desire to play it. 

Is this a rational tribute to a supreme game, or is it the melan- 
choly approach of middle age ? 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
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THE NEW CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


THE new French Legislature is one of very middling quality. 
Taken all in all, the Governmental majority is perhaps the flattest 
ever elected since the Consulate—a Government which sprung up 
when the guillotine had cleared away most of the heads that shed 
lustre on the National Assembly and Convention. Nearly every 
brilliant talent, of no matter what Party, has been rejected by the 
electorate, and, regardless of past services. Frederick Passy gave 
the Eighth District of Paris an opportunity to bring him in 
He is high-minded, intellectual, and wise, but he was defeated by 
M. Denys Cochin, the Catholic Town Councillor. M. Cochin, how- 
ever, belongs to an ancient Parisian family, rich in charitable deeds, 
and distinguished for its healthy culture. His father, Augustin 
Cochin, was the defeated rival of M. Jules Ferry in the same 
district in 1869, when he was supported by the Empress Eugénie, 
the religious orders, and the aristocrats, who are numerous there 
M. Cochin is a person of gentlemanly breeding and bearing, and 
has more than a gloss of Catholic culture. Otherwise he is 
chiefly distinguished for being his father’s son. He and Comte de 
Montalembert will sit on the same bench. As old French families 
are apt to move in traditional grooves, M. Cochin is pretty sure to be 
for a forward course in Indo-China. His uncle, Comte Benoist 
d'Azy, was Under-Secretary for the Colonies during the Thiers and 
MacMahon presidencies, and committed France, in spite of his 
chiefs, to the course she has since been following in the Far East. 
M. Clemenceau made in vain an Homeric fight against the money, 
the publicity, the scurrility, the bad faith of Le Petit Journal, 
against the intrigues of a foreign ambassador, and the secret hos- 
tility of the Minister of the Interior, against a campaign of slander 
and libel, at once brutish, venomous, and artfully adapted to the 
minds it was meant to sway. The stupid exclamations of “ Adéh, 
yes!” “Henchman of Herz!” “Agent of the British Govern- 
ment!” outbalanced the splendid and pathetic eloquence with 
which he vindicated his past life. Comte de Mun, whom one must 
admire while refusing to accept a good many of his views, is also 
among the defeated. He isa rare product of long generations of 
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high culture, which in his case is combined with a sweet, obliging 
nature and an elevated mind. Comte de Mun was unseated to 
give his place to a M. Clerch, a native of Morbihan, but, neverthe- 
less, a representative of the ideas which have been steadily 
gaining ground in France during the last twenty-three years. 
This Clerch is an advocate at a provincial bar, and a thriving and 
almost wealthy person. Comte de Mun entered Parliament as 
a fusionist Royalist in the lifetime of the Comte de Chambord. 
As his life has been peculiar and interesting, I am tempted to 
digress a little in order to sketch it briefly. His relationship to the 
de Polignac family was to his advantage seventeen years back, but 
stood in his way last August, the tide having everywhere turned 
Republic wards. That family is linked in history to the ordinances 
of Charles X., which provoked the Revolution of 1830. Up to last 
August Morbihan only sent Royalists and Clericals to the 
Legislature. M. de Mun was more than a Royalist and a Catholic, 
and very different from his Breton colleagues. He served as 
a cavalry officer in subjugating the Commune of Paris, and had the 
openness of mind then to avow that the Communists fought as 
men only can do when a strong faith burns in them. What was 
that faith ? he asked himself. The answer that suggested itself was 
that they believed in justice, and that it should regulate the 
conditions of capital and labour, and that brotherly love should 
sweeten them. Comte de Mun further asked himself whether they 
were not instructively and blindly working to bring about God’s 
reign on earth as it isin Heaven. They were. He left the army 
to work for the realization of that end, and called himself a 
Christian Socialist. But he was more fitted to preach and persuade 
than to fight, and had the temper of a St. Frangois de Sales. That 
of a St. Paul, made up of fervour, rudeness, grit, and indifference to 
the feelings of old friends, would have done better. Still he never 
swerved from the course on which he set out on leaving the army. 
Not having ever lived in any hive of industry or been in the 
business of a great manufacturing concern, his great eloquence 
wanted the body and clean outline that actual experience gives. 
Still, his advocacy of Socialism has helped it forward. His speeches 
have therefore more than “ picturesque value.” They affected the 
mind of Cardinal Manning, made the subjects he dealt on topical, 
and tended to remove the deep prejudice there was against 
Socialism before he set out on his apostolate. It is too early to 
hazard an opinion on the ability or otherwise of that other Christian 
socialist, the Abbé Lemire, to supply the loss of Comte de Mun. 
The Abbé sits for Hazebrouck, an industrial place in the north. He is 
a man of talent, and was long a professor of literature and rhetoric 
in the Catnolic School of St. Francois d’Assizes at Hazebrouck ; but 
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outside of class hours he entered as much as he could into the lives 
of the toiling and moiling people, who are lamentably numerous in 
the Pas de Calais and le Nord. Nobody studied more carefully 
wherein the industrialism born of steam and machinery tyrannizes 
over the operative classes. He has given his attention to the sub- 
jects of strikes, salaries, shares in profits, and friendly societies. 
The Abbé Lemire went to London to make the acquaintance of Car- 
dinal Manning, and to receive encouragement from him, the clergy 
of the diocese of Cambrai having discouraged him. Manning 
braced him up, and was his counsellor and friend. He would have 
waived his candidature at the second ballot in favour of Comte de 
Mun had not the feeling of the district been strongly against this 
sacrifice. He is now sixty, and fresh and active. Another of the 
foremost men of the Right who was unable to get himself reseated is 
M. Piou. He was spoken of in his electoral district in Languedoc 
as a Rallié, whom one had only to scratch to find a Royalist. His 
having asked the Duc de Chartres to be a witness of his daughter 
at her marriage with a Monarchist was fatal to him. The person 
who replaces him is a pompous bourgeois, who was known to be on 
good terms with M. Dupuy. M. Paul de Cassagnac, whose inter- 
ruptions were so enlivening when they broke into dull debates, is, 
politically speaking, no more. To take in the significance of his 
defeat one should understand that for more than twenty years he 
treated the department of the Gers as his fief, and it was pleased 
that he should do so. He spoke and postured in the Palais Bourbon 
for the entertainment of the electors. They enjoyed reading how 
he girded at the Republicans. His self-assumed function was ana- 
logous to that of the Chulo, who flouts the bull in the arena with a 
red scarf. De Cassagnac was always flouting Republican members 
and raising storms. Nobody but the son of Gascon parents, who 
was born in the West Indies, could perform the part he played. 
Directly he rose in his seat everyone stretched forward to listen. 
The manner he preserved was indolent, insolent, and audacious. 
His style of speech was grandiloquent Billingsgate, but droll mots 
redeemed his defect. De Cassagnac will be greatly missed by the 
Press and habitués of the tribunes at the Palais Bourbon and by 
those who witnessed his goings on in the defunct Parliaments. 

The French pass for being a nation open to the influence of bril- 
liant talents. Those who have lived some time in Paris are, but 
provincial folks are different, particularly in their own narrow 
localities, where the mind gets musty from want of air and light. 
It is these closed-in people to whom most electoral power was given 
when the Boulangist fever was at its height, by the law to repeal 
the Serutin de liste or Departmental vote, and to regulate the 


conditions under which candidates were to come forward. 
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Money in its most paltry aspect reigns at District elections. 
This is why such a mass of mediocrities were returned by the 
August and September ballots. But none the less do the mid- 
dling class of Moderates signify that the Republic is now the 
undisputed Sovereign ; that the nation is sceptical in regard to the 
alleged “ persecution” of the religious orders, and the “tyranny of 
the school-laws” over parents’ consciences. The parish priest is 
left full sway in the pulpit, the catechetical class, and the right to 
converse as he pleases with members of his flock. He can give 
religious instructions to school children, but in conformity with 
certain regulations that are not oppressive. There is something 
incongruous in divinity students having to serve in the Army, but 
this obligation will put a stop to the influx into the Church of 
rough young peasant fellows who merely looked to the priesthood 
as a means of escaping conscription for the Army or Navy. 
Commonplace though the Governmental majority be, it is too 
soon to find in it an argument against the District vote. There may 
be finer minds in this mass than we suspect, but it must be ad- 
mitted that official perference was given to docile mediocrities, 
and that the District vote favoured this choice, by appealing to 
the prudence and cowardice of the rural electorate. A moneyed 
man in the country who is on good terms with the Government, 
may, the rustics well know, be potent todo them good or harm. 
If their Commune vote against him he is pretty sure not only not to 
ask on its behalf for administrative favours, but to stand in the way of 
others obtaining them. The Government, on its side, does not hesi- 
tate to secure the return of its favourite candidates by offering sops 
that are not technically bribes. They are given not to persons, but 
to communities in, say, the form of district railways, or of tram-lines, 
concessions with subsidies, or other public works. Prefects autho- 
rize at nascent watering-places casinos where there may be gambling 
to attract strangers. These devices have the sanction of custom. 
Louis Philippe, when there was an electorate of a few hundred 
thousand for the whole country, bribed individuals, but acting on 
Lamartine’s dictum that it was impossible to corrupt the ocean, 
the Provisional Government decreed universal suffrage with the 
Scrutin de liste or Department vote, and the Constituant accepted 
both. Napoleon IIL. resorted to the District vote to secure docile 
majorities and to put astop to feeling running high at elections. The 
Bordeaux Assembly was elected by the Scrutin de liste, but that 
mode of voting was again replaced in 1870 by the District one. 
Gambetta tried then to keep the former, and in 1882 to recover it. 
When he died it was again revived by the Oppositionist majority, to 
be rescinded by statute when the Boulangist crisis was at its height. 
Other provisions were made to prevent popular men getting them- 
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selves elected, by more than one constituency, and to keep 
Boulanger altogether out. They now make for the triumph of 
mediocrity. Thiers, with the Scrutin de liste was at once able to 
take the highest place in the Bordeaux Assembly, which he entered 
as the elect of twenty-seven Departments. The Departmental vote 
had this great advantage (though it presents some disadvantages), 
of requiring that the head name on each Party list of candidates be 
a far-reaching one. The other names had to be well-known and 
popular in the county. Strong currents of feeling were more 
easily experienced. Governmental influence was consequently 
reduced, but organized “machines” had more power than was 
meet. When they combined with Masonic lodges they were too 
powerful. Newspapers also gained too much power. Still, the 
class of men returned by the Scrutin de liste were superior to the 
average of the new Parliament, the majority of which was a good 
deal made by M. Dupuy in his own image. 

Moderation has been the winning ticket in the provinces, and for 
some time may continue to be so in Parliament. It was nearly 
everywhere defeated in Paris and the large towns where Socialism 
is rife. Its success at the second ballot was enhanced by the an- 
nouncement, made three days previously, that a stable majority 
having been already secured by a Moderate Government, Russia in- 
tended, on October 13th, to send a squadron to visit Toulon. The 
announcement coincided with the departure of the Prince of Naples 
from Monza to visit the German Emperor at Metz, where the anni- 
versary of Sedan was to be kept in military state by that Sovereign, 
in the presence of his German confederates, and in his dual ca- 
pacity of head of the Army and of episcopus of the Lutheran 
Church. These coincidences should be remembered, in trying to 
forecast the future of the new Parliament from the events which 
have just taken place and are now going forward. It was a daring 
and decisive step of Italy to send the Prince of Naples to Metz on 
the anniversary of Sedan, and it bodes no good to philosophers and 
lovers of peace like M. Frederick Passy. How strangely the irony 
of Fate would be again exemplified if this Parliament of middling 
men were obliged to face a storm similar to that of 1870. It un- 
fortunately happens that some of the men of greatest talent and 
widest experience in it are stamped with the brand of Panama, and 
could not speak with any authority to the country were it thrown 
into a state of turmoil. 

Paris cast down a former idol in unseating M. Floquet, on the 
twenty-third anniversary of Sedan, which was the birthday of the 
Third Republic and of his own political fortune. 

M. Yves Goyot was never quite an idol, but was a popular Town 
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Public Works. He is down, too, and will find it hard to rise again. 
Pichon, a young lieutenant of Clemenceau, has also been unseated, 
with some other Radicals who were thought to verge on Oppor- 
tunism. It went hard on the Opportunists in Paris on September 
3rd, when but two were elected. Three Radicals were returned on 
that date by the capital, seven Radical Socialists—four of whom are 
staff writers of La Petite République, M. Goblet’s halfpenny organ 
—fourteen Revolutionary Socialists, and three Revisionists. The 
latter may be ticketed as Radical Republicans, to whom Parlia- 
mentary institutions are abhorrent. 

In the Provinces the second ballot brought in four Govern- 
inentals or Moderates, fifteen Radicals, fourteen Socialists, and four- 
teen Revisionists. Adding up these figures to the returns of the 
tirst ballot, we get the following :—56 Conservatives or Royalists— 
most of whom as candidates furled their flag—36 Ralliés—about a 
fifth of whom had secretly the support of Prefects—292 Govern- 
mentals, 126 Radicals and Radical Socialists, 46 Revolutionist 
Socialists, 14 Revisionists. The Ralliés are numerous enough to 
sell their help dear, were the Governmental majority to split up, 
which it may do, there being only eleven Ministries for the enor- 
mous mass of Deputies. A great following must, for this reason, 
often be a cause of weakness. There will always be, whenever 
weakness is discerned, the danger of a coalition of about 272 (or 
possibly more) to defeat the Ministry. I am not at all sure, there- 
fore, that Ministerial stability is on the strong basis that it seems 
to be. Mediocrities grow ambitious at the Palais Bourbon, and so 
do their wives, who give them no peace until they win distinction 
by gaining some high office. 

[ am afraid that most of the Revolutionary Socialists were elected 
under the impulse of angry feeling, and that they are merely self- 
seeking fwrcewrs, a word for which humbugs is not an exact 
equivalent. Should Le Temps’ advice be taken, they will be given 
for a short time plenty of rope, and may get up riots. This would 
delight “ Moderates,” and particularly Left Centrists, inasmuch as 
it would afford an opportunity for a “strong Government” and 
bourgeois reaction. The most benighted English Tory is Liberal 
compared to a French Moderate, who believes in a strong-fisted 
Government that will stand no nonsense from trades unions, and 
will suffer no popular demonstrations. If there are riots, and there 
is every reason to apprehend them, they will not end like the 
Carmaux, but the Fourmies ones, the putting down of which 
made Constans abhorrent to the democracy, and the hope of the 
rich reactionists of all hues and colours. 

M. Goblet, who holds a brief for Socialism, without being himself 
a Socialist, has found, in what Le Temps advises, an opportunity to 
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promulgate a defiant manifesto. He is a clever, self-confident little 
man, ready in debate, lucid in statement, dexterous in argument, 
and is honourable in his private life. His public life has been 
straight, but it has not always been lovely, he being aggressive, apt 
to bark and snap, and impatient of contradiction, or of weaker in- 
tellects than his own. He has been, since he entered Parliament— 
a good many years ago—a consistent Radical. If the Panamists in 
the Chamber stand in his way he will flare up,and give them in words 
and newspaper articles a piece of his mind about themselves. M. 
Millerand, who has added Socialist to his old qualification of 
Radical, is certain not to work pleasantly with M. Goblet. This 
politician is a professional, and also, like M. Goblet, an advo- 
cate, but his practice is chiefly political. His eye is steadily turned 
on the main chance, he being ambitious in the self-seeking sense. 
M. Millerand was originally brought into the Chamber by Clemen- 
ceau, when he was freshly called to the bar. He is manifestly 
oblivious of this and other kindred facts, and criticises his old friend 
in an almost virulent tone. He is also obviously mindful that, as 
compared with himself, M. Goblet has the disadvantage of having 
governmental antecedents, and thought himself obliged as a 
Minister to take high-handed action against the Socialists, which 
they, the Revolutionary ones, have not forgiven. 


“The Happy Family” prospect of the Socialist leaders appears 
more distinct when we look into the good, bad, and indifferent 
qualities of M. Jules Guesde. He is leader of the Internationalist 
Socialists who returned him at Roubaix, and who abhor frontiers in 
which they see the cause of custom houses, dearness, and standing 
armies. M. Guesde would ill brook any attempt of M. Millerand 
to meddle with the Revolutionary Socialists, who are split on the 
question of internationalism. The split may be bridged over 
by some common hatred, but I should imagine that it will go on 
widening. Guesde is a Collectivist according to the theories of his 
father-in-law, Karl Marx. Roughly speaking, this means that he 
looks on the whole Earth and all that therein is as a plant 
for a joint-stock company, embracing all peoples, nations, and 
languages. The diversities would, of course, disappear, and nations 
in getting fused would evolve a volapiik suitable to their new 
condition. I think if Marxism were sifted, it would be found to 
have its source in the Hebrew Prophets. This wide-worldism is 
Jewish, and at once a source of strength of the Jews, and a cause 
ot danger to the nations of which they become citizens. Marx was 
a Jew who had a semi-Scotch wife of noble German family on the 
paternal side. All his three sons-in-law are Frenchmen and his 
disciples. Guesde has been an unsuccessful candidate for more 
than twenty years, and has been the soul of the internationalist 
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movement since 1889. In that year he helped to launch the 
Three Eights or May-Day Demonstration programme at a Marxist 
congress held in Paris. Since then he has steadily risen among the 
Collectivists, and his perseverance has at length been rewarded by 

Roubaix sending him to represent it at the Palais Bourbon. His 

life is stoical, which is to his honour, and he lives in a poor way in 

a Bohemian part of the town, which seems a promise of honesty in 

regard to money. But he is corrosive and understands better 

the gospel of hatred than of love. To judge by his articles and 

platform utterances one might assume that he looks on hatred as 

the most powerful of human motives. Perhaps it is, but fortun- 

ately it soon consumes itself. In appearance the citizen Guesde is 

tall, lean, lank ; his hollow chest and voice, and stooped shoulders 

suggest his being a consumptive. He wears a slouched felt hat, a 

yellowish check ulster, a dingy muffler, over which fall straight black 

hair and a black beard. The clothes show want of purpose unless 

that of keeping out the cold. Pince nez glasses do not hide the 

glow of black, searching, near-set eyes. Of course, he has been to 

prison, and often prosecuted as a dangerous agitator. Were he not 

rhetorical, he would be a fine speaker. Still, as there is a hot glow 

in his rhetoric, it tells at a public meeting attended by exasperated 

Socialists. Whether it will doin addressing an unfriendly audience 
remains to be seen. It is one thing to address a couple of thousand 

men come to applaud, and another to speak before five hundred 

hostile and keenly critical hearers. Were it not for his inter- 

nationalism, Guesde would not be merely backed by his Roubaix 
electors, but by the 164,000 who voted in Paris on the Revolutionist 
Socialist ticket. 

The great and sudden increase of the Socialist minority is the 
most salient feature of the recent elections. As such it compels 
attention. The rapid growth of this party is no doubt to be traced 
to the weights of military burdens, a bad fiscal system, and Protec- 
tion. France is now the most heavily taxed nation in Europe. Taxes 
are rising fast owing to the Méline tariffs in this way. It was stipu- 
lated in the railway conventions voted in 1883, that the State—if 
dividends fell below 50 francs, 60 frances, or 70 francs—on 300 francs, 
400 francs, and 500 francs shares was to make up the loss. M. 
Camille Pelletan, who fought the conventions’ scheme, calculated 
that the Government in some cases guaranteed 25 per cent. on in- 
vested capital. The guarantees were given when there seemed little 
risk of having to make them good. The fat kine of Free Trade 
were still grazing in the meadows. The lean kine being now there, 
Socialism grows apace. This would not make me feel uneasy were 
it not for other conditions, such as the deep-rooted Toryism of 
French Liberals, their belief in repression of ideas they dislike by 
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police and military means, and the impatience of the French char- 
acter once anger is aroused. The working classes, under the pro- 
vocation of the goading-agent (agent provocateur) of the police, 
grow reckless. When exasperated their state of mind is best ex- 
pressed by the phrase “il faut en finir,’ which is often in their 
mouths on the eve of an émeute. My sympathies are more with 
the Socialists as a political body than with the bourgeois and upper- 
class French, who stand in their own light. The intelligent 
Socialist in humble life has a far clearer idea of the way in which 
the world wends than the bourgeois educated at a Lyceum. He has 
learned much more besides stock phrases in attending congresses 
abroad. In going to and from them his mind was stored with 
good object lessons, some of which are bringing home to him 
the folly of Mélinism. In Germany he saw that the Germans 
have, far more than the French, their money’s worth in an efficient 
and conscientious administration. Goods trains there, and in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, have more traffic than they can almost deal 
with, and this in spite of the constant extension of railway rolling- 
stock. The new quarters in Belgian, German and Swiss towns 
are handsomer, more intelligently planned and better built than 
those in France, not excepting Paris. A higher sense of what is 
due to the struggling human being is evinced in the third-class 
trains and wartsaalen, or refreshment-rooms in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. Coming into France from these countries, the third-class 
carriages seem little better than cattle pens, and instead of the 
roomy, clean, cheerful wartsaal, in which one can dine really well 
for a shilling, there is only for third-class passengers a dirty buvette 
where everything is extortionately dear. The French bourgeois 
know nothing about the Shaftesbury estate dwelling houses, the 
rubbish-furnaces, the public reading-rooms, the People’s Palace, 
and the winter garden, with its lecture-rooms and gymnasiums of 
Battersea. But the Socialists who have gone as delegates to London 
do; John Burns having taken them over his district. Having 
seen what has been done there, and having noticed the low prices 
of food in the shops, they think well of England, dropping the old 
French notion that she is the perfidious enemy of the human race. 
“Down with Patriotism,” was the cry raised at Guesde’s election by 
Roubaix Socialists, who had gone as delegates to congresses held 
abroad. So far from regretting the strong Socialist ferment in the 
New Chamber of Deputies I should be glad of it, were it not for 
the dangers pointed out above. 

Because there is a majority of Moderates, we are not to antici- 
pate moderation in the colonial and foreign policy of France. 
Moderates of middling intellect are apt to follow Ministers and 
manipulators wherever they choose to lead them. The Moderate 
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Chamber elected in 1881, when the remembrance of 1870 was 
still fresh, did not once oppose M. Jules Ferry’s adventurous 
dashes, until it found on the eve of general elections that 

they were unpopular. His object was to secure a monopoly 

of markets for France in Africa, Indo-China and Yunnan. 

He was not himself limned by Baron de Reinach, who was pre- 

paring to find in his forward colonial action means for starting 

companies, but most of his friends were caught in the glue. They 

are nearly all back again at the Palais Bourbon, and certain 

to influence the majority. It is, moreover, to be feared that with 

the illusion of the Russian Alliance, now strong everywhere in 
France, prudence will not be the rule at the Colonial and Foreign 
Oftices. A prudent Minister would, unless he departed from his 
character in dealing with England, risk hearing himself de- 
nounced as a traitor. The “adh yes” choruses at the Dragnignon 
election are a lesson that might daunt a courageous Minister. The 
anti-English and philo-Russian crazes may soon die out, but until 
they do, the British Government should be on the defensive, and 
lose no opportunity to strengthen its diplomatic position. The re- 
currence of aggression on Siam is to be apprehended. No impor- 
tance should be attached at Whitehall to the Article in the Consti- 
tution forbidding the Government to go to war unless with the 
formal leave of the two Chambers. That clause has been turned 
over and over again, and a war that was technically no war was 
plunged into against China, which is a great and a civilized Em- 
pire. The majority of Opportunists elected in 1881, who are the 
Moderates of to-day, established the jurisprudence that a raid is 
not a war. We had an example of this in Humann’s aggression at 
Bangkok. The future may bring forth “a military excursion or 
promenade” to Egypt under the patronage of the Russian Fleet. 

M. Constans had, contrary to what was generally expected, no 
hand in the elections, but it does not follow that he will play no 
prominent part in Parliamentary politics. The Socialists are likely 
to frighten the moneyed classes, from the servant who has savings, 
to the Rothschilds. Should this happen, there will be a rush to- 
wards Constans, the strong-fisted “man of Fourmies,” who threw 
Louise Michel into a madhouse. He commands a considerable 
number of votes in the Senate, a body that may gain in prestige 
through the flatness of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Constans is 
purposeful, daring, clever in intrigue, tolerant of the weaknesses of 
others, good-natured, ready to oblige, is now rich, and has an 

ambitious wife. He is able to turn every Article of the Code or 
Constitution, his legal knowledge is so wide and his mind so re- 
sourceful. This would be valuable in a disturbed time. If he 
were not lazy he would be the strongest man in French politics. 
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His chance may come as the Presidential Election draws near. It 
is thought that his plan is to make use of M. Challemel Lacour to 
get rid of M. Carnot, between whom and himself no love is lost, and 
to secure the Speakership of the Senate. Some Opportunists speak 
of M. Waldeck Rousseau as the coming President. His wife, Dr. 
Charcot’s daughter, was first married to Dr. Liouville, who stood 
high among the Opportunists, and is wealthy, and a Society lady. 
On another side, one hears of books being made on M. Dupuy, who 
was obviously born under a lucky star, and of whom it may be said, 
“ appetite comes in eating.” He has the most of the 292 with him, 
but there are 300 Senators, to say nothing of Conservatives, Govern- 
mental Ralliés and Socialists, who may be gained. 

The Monarchical wing, like the Radical wing, is reduced in num- 
bers and headless. Prince de Léon, who has—his father being dead 
—come back as Duc de Rohan, has merely his name and £20,000 a 
year to go upon, and he is physically insignificant. His mind is a 
negligable quantity. But the Duchesse de Rohan is amiable, and 
her house may be the centre for Royalists and those Ralliés who 
are at heart with them. Nor has the score of the Papal Republicans 
been brilliant. At Rome this is not taken ill, the checks met by 
them and the Royalists being thought to justify the Pope’s new 
policy. In reply to the Royalist attacks on Leo XIII., the organs 
of the Papacy in Italy and France admit that he made two tactical 
mistakes: one was in not having sooner made up his mind, and 
the other in not being more outspoken. The diplomatist held in 
the Sovereign Pontiff, but the Vatican is patient, and thinks it can 
atford to wait for the seed that it has sown to germinate. It will 
not be able to exercise that direct influence on the votes of the 
Chamber which Bishop Freppel, acting as its agent, occasionally 
brought to bear on them; but the nunciature is now friendly with the 
French Foreign Office, and, indeed, is the ally of the French Govern- 
nent against the House of Savoy. What ground, then, it is stated, 
has been lost at the elections may be regained by diplomacy. There 
are Catholic interests to be advanced in Africa and Indo-China. 
Four years is not a long span of time. In earning the goodwill 
of Republican Ministers the Pope may more than recover the losses 
of the Ralliés. 

It might be calamitous for France, in a time of national danger, 
to have a Parliament of mediocrities. Thiers held France together 
in 1871. Gambetta kept her spirit up in 1870. I can think of no 
member or set of members in the new Chamber who could in dark 
and difficult days speak with the certainty of being heard every- 
where, and of calling forth a response; but there may be such a 
one among the fresh members; or some outsider of genius and daring, 
or merely cleverness and presumption, may, in the event of a 
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general crisis, dissolve on his own authority, and put the keys in 
his pocket. M. Floquet effected a dissolution on the memorable 
Fourth of September, just as the Chambers, under the auspices of 
MM. Thiers and Grévy were preparing to name an Executive 
Committee to take the place of the Empress Regent, who had fled. 
When, after locking up the Palais Bourbon, he went to the Senate 
House with a few civilians behind him, and ordered the assembled 
Senators to clear out, many of them, though glad to obey, cried out. 
“We only yield to force, against the use of which we formally 
protest.” “Gentlemen,” answered M. Floquet, “I am not, as you 
may see, a big fellow, and I beg you to remark that I and my friends 
are unarmed.” What along time it seems since Paris, who rejected 
him on the last anniversary of Sedan, was wild with enthusiasm 
at Floquet’s pluck in dissolving the Emperor’s Parliament ! 
Government by Republican concentration will be departed from 
if the majority returned as Ministerial remain compact. If it do 
not, and it seems to me that it must crumble, there being too few 
great posts to satisfy hunger for them, that method will be con- 
tinued. M. de Freycinet, who had no political principles of 
his own, and was supple, dexterous, and apt to cajole, was the 
chief practitioner of Republican concentration, or the art of com- 
pounding with every Republican Party. The first step to con- 
centration was the President sending for his colleagues of the State 
Trinity, the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
to ask them what politician, or group of politicians, willing to co- 
operate, would be able to carry on the Government with or without 
“concentration ?” He then sent for the persons they recommended. 
If they had too strong colour of their own to go far, Left or Centre- 
wards, he sent for somebody of a more neutral tint and more scepti- 
cal as to the virtue of party programmes. M. Tirard who was a 
Moderate almost verging on the Left Centre, and a Senator, was a 
good man for “concentrating,” but M. de Freycinet was much 
better. He, on receiving a commission to form a Cabinet, called on 
the chiefs of sections to know on what terms he might hope for 
their support. They had friends to think of and to give satisfaction 
to their electors. It might be also that they wanted the best places 
for themselves. They had clients who wished to have generals, 
with whom they were in relation at the War Office, as Ministers, in 
view to military contracts. Baron de Reinach was a client of nearly 
every section, and agreed to Boulanger being given a portfolio to 
get his son, who was a rather heavy lad, rushed through a military 
school and the test for examinations for a lieutenancy. When 
persons and a general programme were agreed upon between the 
Cabinet maker and the heads of groups, he went back to the Presi- 
dent to tell him what had happened, and if he was satisfied with it 
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a Ministry at once entered office. The Radicals were nearly always 
given satisfaction in the matter of the programme, the Prime 
Minister, who was generally an influential Senator, having arranged 
with his colleagues of the Senate to throw out the proposed 
radical reforms which he was obliged to agree to. M. Grévy was 
better than anyone else in entering into arrangements of this kind. 
He often ear-wigged Senators and Deputies to render the work of 
Cabinet makers easy, to keep Ministries from falling, or to prevent 
some politician whom he or his son-in-law did not like, from being 
Premier. Parliamentary government thus became play-acting. 
The actors played their parts nobly in the Tribune. They opposed 
or defended bills with eloquence and fervour, knowing all the time 
that they were merely throwing dust in eyes. It would be gross 
exaggeration to say that there was nothing but the sham of 
reforming legislation. Some great measures were carried. The 
French press was made, eleven years ago, the freest in Europe. M. 
Ferry’s school-laws, after ten years’ trial, are so popular that the 
Pope has instructed the clergy not to go on breaking their heads 
against them. The strong measure was taken of exiling the heads 
of Dynastic families, and young men of all classes were subjected 
to military service. This was a concession to the Radicals, equality 
being a front plank of their platform. But the waste was incal- 
culable in the execution of public works’ schemes, and the building 
of communal school-houses. M. de Freycinet’s scheme of railway- 
canal and port extension led to the issue of the redeemable loans, 
and had to be nipped almost in the bud after it had been the occa- 
sion of extravagant outlay, much of which the Méline tariffs, by 
driving trade away, have made unremunerative. 

Are we to despair of the Republic because there has been so much 
that offends us in its Parliamentary system ? I think not, if the 
Government follow an honest policy at home and a prudent 
policy abroad. One hindrance to the former has disappeared 
with the ruin of the Panama Company, which was known to 
be a swindling one, and was fleeced unremorselessly by political 
men. The fiscal situation of France may also force her Parlia- 
ment and Government to act with more wisdom than has 
been shown in their foreign and Colonial relations. Despite 
the marvellous industry of the nation, and the resources of the 
soil, that situation is not quite sound, income not having been 
made the limit of expenditure, and the Railway Conventions now 
operating with the Méline tariffs to heap up a fresh pile of debt. A 
growing danger is the dying out of the generation that was in its 
prime in this country and Germany in 1870. They had learned to 
dread war. Those who now serve in the Army, and are liable to 
serve, not remembering that year, do not realize wherein it was so 
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terrible. The longing of the French for Alsace Lorraine to be re- 
stored to them is less likely than ever to be satisfied, unless through 
war, and even then what a danger there is of military disaster and 
revolution. One should sympathize with this longing, but con- 
demn the growing tendency to let feeling over-rule reason. The 
French are sacrificing a great moral position in their impatience to 
regain the military one that they lost twenty-three years ago. Be- 
fore they entered into their cordial understanding with the archaic 
government of Russia, Paris was the Mecca of European de- 
mocracy, and Republican France commanded the sympathy of 
advanced Liberals everywhere. A reaction in the other direc- 
tion is setting in. I recollect, in 1871, Gambetta saying at 
Bordeaux that Garibaldi’s participation in the national defence 
had been worth several army corps along the Alps, and 
had saved France from losing Savoy and Nice. The Italian 
Democratic Party, because Garibaldi stood by the French 
Republic, would not allow Victor Emmanuel to aid in a campaign 
of dismemberment against her. He was, after the fall of the 
empire, brought to consent to a Junction at Lyons with a Prussian 
Army Corps. The French side of the Alps was undefended, and 
there was nothing to stop the march of an Italian army. Gari- 
baldi was informed of this, and defeated the plan by a simple 
message to the Italian people. Sympathy was just rising in Ger- 
many for France before the visit of Admiral Gervais to Cronstadt ; 
the German Socialists were with the French on the Alsace Lorraine 
question. She has now only enemies on her eastern frontier. 
Switzerland is not actively hostile, but her trade with France has 
been dried up by the taritis, and the bulk of her business is now with 
Germany and Italy, whose wines take the place which French wines 
used to fill in the cellars of Swiss hotels and boarding houses. 
England is under the unpleasant impression caused by Siamese 
atiairs. Spain is ruled by an Austrian princess, and is alienated 
by the Méline Commercial policy. This general situation of affairs 
may shape the future of the new Parliament on better lines than 
the last four have moved in, and justify the saying that difficult 
circumstances are the best conditions for individual and national 
improvements. 


Emity CRAWFORD. 


VIA MEDIA. 


A sort of ecclesiastical duel has lately taken place in the pages of 
a contemporary on the subject of what, for want of a better word, is 
called Ritualism. An eminent Archdeacon seems to have thrown 
down the gauntlet, and a fluent Canon has not been slow to 
take it up. Not content with the opportunity of a monthly 
magazine, he has followed up the charge in a weekly Church 
newspaper, which has also admitted several letters on the subject, 
though we have not observed any which takes the line we desire to 
point out in the present article. The combatants seem to us 
somewhat unequally matched. Each has a reputation for a certain 
kind of eloquence. They are both, we must confess, too florid to 
suit a severe taste; but the Archdeacon’s periods, though too 
ornate, have a fuller tone and a more genuine ring than those of 
the even more rhetorical Canon; while the superior attainments of 
the former in more than one field of literature would, we suppose, 
be acknowledged even by his rival. 

In this controversy, while we regret the vehemence of language 
which the original aggressor has allowed himself, we cannot but feel 
that the weight of argument is on his side. Our object, however, is 
not to apportion the relative merits of the belligerents, but to call 
attention once more to the fact, which seems to have been over- 
looked in this controversy, that the National Church occupies a 
position which, however distasteful to extreme partizans within it, 
is, we hope, still dear to the majority of its more thoughtful members, 
—the position expressed by the phrase which we have placed at 
the head of this article, Via Media. It isa phrase which, we are 
aware, stinks in the nostrils of extreme men on either side. Each 
party either persuades itself that the Church is on its side, or 
attempts to make it so. Both have nothing but scorn for 
moderate men, whom it is so easy to depreciate as lukewarm in 
religion, and to label with the opprobrious title of “ trimmers.” 

A moderate man need not, however, be lukewarm because he 
loves moderation, and as for trimming we will content ourselves 
with referring to the defence of himself made by the famous 
Lord Halifax against this charge. Macaulay (I., IT.) says of him :— 
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“ He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties contemp- 
tuouslycalled Trimmers. Instead of quarrelling with this nickname, he assumed it as 
a title of honour, and vindicated, with great vivacity, the dignity of the appel- 
lation. Everything good, he said, trims between extremes. The temperate zone 
trims between the climate in which men are roasted and the climate in which men 
are frozen. The English Church trims between the Anabaptist madness and the 
Papist lethargy. The English Constitution trims between Turkish despotism and 
Polish anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a just temper between propensities, any 
one of which, if indulged to excess, becomes Vice. . . . Thus, Halifax was a 
Trimmer on principle.” 


It has been the fashion among those who have not studied the 
subject very profoundly to echo the epigram, which Burke attributes 
to Lord Chatham, as to the combination in the Church of England 
of Calvinistic Articles and a Popish Liturgy. Admitting that com- 
prehension, which is not the same thing as compromise, was in one 
sense the design of what has been called the Reformation settle- 
ment, it is clear to those who have studied the writings of the 
English Reformers and standard Divines of the Church what the 
spirit of their teaching really is. It must in candour be acknow- 
ledged that it cannot be identified with that of either of the extreme 
parties we have in view. There have been, as there still are, within 
the pale of the Church of England good men who incline towards 
one or other of the types of which Rome and Geneva are the ex- 
treme instances. We have no wish to exclude them. Yet even 
these exhibit the moderating influence of the via media more or 
less. It has been remarked, however, by an acute observer, that, 
while our Reformers seem to have set up a sort of inclined plane to 
let men down the more easily from Roman corruptions, it has been 
used by some for a purpose the reverse of that for which it was 
intended—for climbing back. 

In endeavouring in the present article to point out this via-media 
position of the Church of England, we are content to take our stand 
upon the Book of Common Prayer as interpreted by Christian com- 
mon-sense, not as interpreted by any party organization. No 
Church Union, so-called, no confraternity or association of any kind, 
no self-constituted organization at either pole of religious thought, 
must be allowed to over-ride the spirit of its rules.* We are not 
to be misled by the apparent fervour of any, or by the fact that 
there is truth mingled with their error. There is fervour in the 
wildest sects. And of most separatists it may be said that they 


* “* Party spirit and party societies,” says the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
‘‘ are largely countervailing the work of the Church.” He counsels us ‘to abide 
by the Prayer Book. At present,” he says, “on the one hand, its plainest require- 
ments are ignored, and, on the other, its rules, especially as to the Holy Com- 
munion, are strained into toleration of usages against which its whole principles 
protest. . . . The historic and loyal High Church party must dissociate itself 
from those who wrongfully claim that name.” 
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hold to their errors with as much tenacity as to their truths. Nor 
are we to surrender our judgment to the magic ofa name. Men 
of saintly life have fallen short of the sober teaching of the Church, 
and men of saintly life have gone beyond it. It is not their saintli- 
ness that is in question, but their judgment. The opinion of this 
or that holy man within the Church is not the voice of the whole 
Church. When we see the extravagances of ultra-Protestantism 
on the one hand, when we find men becoming the prey of every re- 
ligious adventurer, and when, on the other hand, we see the current 
which sets towards Rome in the case of some who, not content with 
the old moorings, are filled with a feverish anxiety to follow the 
newest fashions in religion,—our duty and our wisdom seem to be 
to hold firmly to that position which has been providentially 
supplied to us in the via media of the Church. 

In the two opposing types of religious teaching against both of 
which it is a standing protest, there seems to be a strange lack of 
the sense of proportion, a failing to distinguish between the letter 
and the spirit. Points are exaggerated altogether beyond their 
importance in the analogy of the Faith. Both extremes seem to meet 
in this, that they incur the danger of mistaking feeling for faith, and 
of cultivating sentiment at the expense of strength. In each the 
emotional side of our nature is stimulated to a degree which has 
sometimes a disastrous issue. It is like the exercise of some par- 
ticular member or muscle at the expense of the general well-being 
of the body. You feel asif you were breathing the close air of a 
hot-house instead of the invigorating breeze of the mountain or 
the moor. 

But errors growing out of the same root may branch off in 
different directions. The attempt which Archdeacon Farrar has 
exposed, and which Canon Knox-Little defends, to capture the 
Church in the interests of a party, called, as we consider mistakenly, 
“the Catholic Movement,” is no doubt a re-action from what has 
been called, with perhaps equal inaccuracy, “the Evangelical Move- 
ment.” For nearly the first half of the present century all earnest- 
ness in religion was presumed to reside with those who monopolized 
the title of “ Evangelical.” An emotional religionism, the use, or 
more properly the abuse, of certain phrases, the exaggeration of 
particular doctrines, an unintelligent or superstitious use of the 
Bible, a depreciation of the Church—these, notwithstanding much 
personal piety, were the characteristics of this system. The 
pendulum in this latter half of the century seems to have swung in 
the opposite direction. If before we had defect, now we have 
excess. If some formerly fell short of the teaching of the Prayer- 
book, others now go far beyond it, beyond, we might almost say, their 
original leaders. “We,” says one of these, “set out with the con- 
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viction that there was a Divine office for the Church of England, 
that she had but to rouse herself, to throw aside her drowsiness, and 
to be in act what she was in theory. From this we did not 
swerve. We were sons, not patrons.” Compare with this the plan 
of those who claim to be their followers, which seems to be expressed 
in the formula, “Go as near Rome as you can.” 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that within the last few 
years an attempt has been made by certain zealous men among us 
to screw us up (if we may be allowed the phrase) to a pitch un- 
known to those who have gone before us, and distinctly repudiated 
at the Reformation. An attempt has been made to commit the 
whole Church to the teaching of a certain extreme section of it: to 
force upon us a system of doctrine and a type of ritual which seems 
to us to be foreign to the whole spirit of the Prayer-book, as it 
certainly is to the expressed judgment of our standard Divines. 
Matters of comparatively trifling import have been emphasized to 
the obscuring of weightier ones. And these are not held as “pious 
opinions:” they are confidently assumed to be the undoubted 
teaching of the Church, and it is sought to enforce them on others 
under the vague misleading name of “ Catholic Practices.” Books of 
devotion, taken mostly from foreign and Roman sources, are dis- 
tributed among the young and unwary—books which can only by 
a doubtful casuistry be reconciled with our accepted formularies. 
The present Bishop of St. Andrews, when Bishop of Truro, is 
reported to have said in Convocation :—* Anyone who had gone 
into a Parish Church, as it had been his lot to do, and listened 
to the extraordinary services of preparation and thanksgiving for 
Holy Communion, must have felt how utterly unworthy they were 
of the whole spirit of the English Church.” * It may be well 
here to recall attention to the Preface to The Christian Year, the 
object of which was to help to bring our “thoughts and feelings 
into more entire unison with those recommended and exemplitied 
in the Prayer-book.” Keble considered that the Church of England 
possessed in her authorized formularies “an ample and secure pro- 
vision,” and warned us in almost prophetic words of the danger of 
losing sight of its sober standard in times “when excitement of 
every kind is sought after with a morbid eagerness.” The Prayer- 
book, however, is not enough for some nowadays. We have but 
to put The Priest's Prayer Book by the side of it to see the wide 
divergence. 

To come to particulars. We constantly see, in what are called 
Church newspapers, assistant curates advertising themselves as 
Catholic. This general term has among the initiated a particular 


*Guardian, May, 5, 1885. 
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and esoteric meaning. It is sometimes expanded into what are 
called in the same quarter “the five points.” The phrase, though 
it seems to carry us back to the quinquarticular controversy, 
simply relates to matters which this particular party has taken 
under its protection and made almost Articuli stantis vel 
cadlentis ecclesie. Some of them, as the Eastward position of the 
Celebrant, are, apart from any supposed doctrinal significance, and 
viewed in the light of the via media, as unobjectionable as the 
surplice in the pulpit; to which the opposite party once gave such 
a factitious importance, giving a new significance to the poet’s 
words— 


** Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo.” 


Some, like the mixed Chalice, from the same point of view, are 
primitive and edifying usages. Some of the other matters, how- 
ever, now pressed upon us cannot be regarded as equally innocent. 
Take, for instance, what is called Fasting Communion. And in 
speaking of this we are not saying a single word against that 
abstinence and self-denial which a man may judiciously impose 
upon himself. What we object to is the act of fasting being im- 
posed upon others, as though it were absolutely a necessary condi- 
tion to the worthy reception of the Sacrament—as though it were a 
sin to communicate unless actually fasting at the time. This were 
indeed, as we understand even the late Bishop Forbes declared “ to 
invent a new sin.” Those who speak of it as “ the universal rule of 
the Universal Church ” might fairly be asked to point out where it 
is enjoined in the Book of Common Prayer, or even in any of the 
ancient Fathers before Tertullian, who, we know, became a Mon- 
tanist. 

The practice is generally supported by a hackneyed quotation 
from Chrysostom. Few who quote him have read the passage in 
the original, with its context.* The clergy who advocate the prac- 
tice, to be consistent, should never officiate at a baptism either, un- 
less fasting. But we suppose even those who quote Chrysostom 
would hardly be willing to bind themselves to all that Chrysostom 
has said. There is a right, and there is a wrong, use of the Fathers. 
They are to be studied with discrimination, not servilely followed. 
To take the line upon the subject which some who ought to know 
better have taken is not only a mis-reading of Church history, but 
an unwarrantable interference with Christian liberty. Our Lord 
says, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” These extremists say, “ Do 
not do this if you have taken so much as ‘a lozenge or sip of water ’ 


* Opp. Tom. III., 417,668. E.B. The passages, indeed, are possibly spurious. 
Sir Henry Savile doubts the genuineness of the one, and even the Benedictine 
editor is doubtful as to that part of the Homily which contains the other. 
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from the midnight before.” This looks very much like rejecting a 
Divine command to keep their own tradition.* It is literally teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men. St. Paul, who in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians discourses upon the Supper of the 
Lord, nowhere gives the slightest hint of practices which some now 
insist upon as necessary to our being “ worthy partakers of that 
Holy Table.” The only question to be considered is, When and how 
are we in the best frame of body and mind for the highest act of 
worship? And this must depend upon each man’s peculiar circum- 
stances. We cannot think that the nervous irritation which want 
of necessary sleep or food produces in some persons can be con- 
ducive to collectedness of mind, or be helpful to devotion. We 
cannot think that to exhaust oneself in an effort to attend an early 
Communion, and make that an excuse for doing little more through- 
out the day, can be a reasonable or specially acceptable service. If 
good people would only import a little Christian common-sense, 
not to say Christian charity, into their religion, some of our con- 
troversies would soon shrink into their true proportions. The fact . 
is that some of the practices now urged in certain manuals of Sacra- 
mental devotion, and palmed upon the unlearned as Catholic 
customs, are mere morbid growths, arising out of a view of the 
Sacrament which was not the view of the primitive Church, which 
is not the view of our own. Anyone who will consult the exhaustive 
treatises of Bishop Kingdont and Mr. Scudamore} will see how 
utterly untenable is the ground which is now taken by less in- 
structed Divines upon the subject. Those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of studying these profounder works will find the via-media 
view of our own Church on the whole subject of Holy Communion 
set forth in an interesting manner in Dean Goulbourn’s Commen- 
tary on our own Office.§ 

With regard, again, to what is called Non-Communicating Atten- 
dance, we are not speaking of the case where a person who has 


* «* Remember that the fast from midnight before Communion is rigorous, and 
that a lozenge or a sip of water breaks it as effectually as the heaviest meal.” 
The Ceremonial of the Altar, a guide to Low Mass, &c. (Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co.) In The Church Quarterly Review for October, 1889, there is a just censure of 
those who ‘‘ show a cynical indifference to the rubrics of the Prayer-book . . . . 
together with a desire to make thecelebration of the Holy Eucharist in the English 
Church as close a copy as possible of that which the converts to Rome have 
succeeded in setting up in the Communion to which they have betaken them- 
selves,” 

+ Fasting Communion, Historically Investigated. Longmans. 

t Notitia Eucharistica, a Commentary on the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Rivingtons. 

§ Lectures on the Communion Office. Rivingtons. 

This is a phrase which, though used innocently enough, has, it appears, 
wounded the susceptibilities of some who have nevertheless adopted and advocated 
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are now often obliged to do, during a later one. 
ing of cases where, for instance, persons about to be confirmed, or 
children even, come to witness what they hope eventually to partake 
of. We are simply speaking of the growing practice of coming as 
if there were some special etticacy in merely being present at such 


a time without communicating. 
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already communicated at an earlier service remains on, as the clergy 
We are not speak- 


It is as if when bidden to a feast 


you should refuse to sit down with the guests and partake of what 
has been provided, and think you are sufficiently honouring your 
entertainer by remaining in some remote corner of the room. The 
whole idea and structure of the service implies that all who are 


present are partakers. 


The words of the service are absolutely un- 


meaning, and worse than unmeaning, in the mouths of those who 
do not communicate. This is a kind of non-communicating attend- 


ance which 


the Church does not encourage.* 


It has been char- 


acterized by the Author of The Christian Year, whom, we should 
have thought, those who advocate the practice would regard 
as an authority, as “utterly unauthorized by Scripture and an- 


tiquity.”T 


No doubt it will be said by some that in this view we are only 
dwelling on the Eucharist in its character of a feast, and utterly 


overlooking 


the practice. 


meant no harm thereby. 


its sacrificial aspect.? 


Bishop Wilberforce, however, was content to use the term, and 


We have no objection to call it the attendance of those 
who are not communicating, if they prefer the cireumlocution. 


* Those who argue that the Church does not now order non-communicants to 
withdraw may be referred to what Dean Goulburn says upon this point in his ex- 
cellent Lectures on the Communion Office, p. 317. 


+ Letters of Spiritual Counsel, CXV. 
custom ’) has brought in and encouraged 


He adds: ‘* It (what he calls ‘ the foreign 
a notion of a quasi-sacramental 


virtue in such attendance, which I take to be a great part of the error stigmatized 


in our 3lst A: 


“ticle. 


It would not do to answer that the early Chureh 


allowed, or even encouraged, the practice, because, even if that were granted (I 
very much doubt it, to say the least), the existence of discipline at that time 


entirely alters the case. 


never get him to mind me.” 

t From a report of the last address delivered by the late Bishop Wilberforce to 
the Rural Deans of the diocese of Winchester, we extract the following deliverance 
on the two practices of which we have been speaking :—‘ The practice (Fasting 
Communion) is not advocated because a man comes in a clearer spirit and less 


disturbed body and mind 


consecrated elements will meet with other food. 
by which the custom is supported are misquotations. 


attendance 


to be spectators instead of partakers. 


I used toargue in this way with poor R. W.; but I could 


but on a miserable degraded notion that the 
The patristic quotations 
Non-communicating 


brings us back to the great abuse of coming to the Sacrament 


It is under the idea that you can 


get benefit from being within sight of the Sacrament when it is being administered. 


It is a corollary on the practice of Fasting Communion. 


If you cannot 


fast till mid-day, and must not communicate without fasting, then you are to be 
present and expect the benefit, though you do not comply with the conditions of 


the Sacrament. 
VOL. XXII. 


Thus the Roman theory is creeping in. 


The sacrificing priest 


14 
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We are well aware that it is in some sense a feast upon a sacrifice. 
But that that isa sacrifice in the sense of those who seek to echo the 
Tridentine Theology, in which the priest offers his solitary sacrifice 
for quick and dead,—this, with our greatest Divines, we take leave to 
deny. It is expressly rejected in the 31st Article. The practice of 
non-communicating attendance is simply a corollary to the doctrine 
of Eucharistic adoration. It is this which gives it its whole raison 
Vétre.* 

We do not wish to utter a syllable calculated to give offence to a 
genuine Roman Catholic. We are merely protesting against the 
attempt to introduce practices distinctly contrary both to the law 
and to the spirit of our English Church. 

The only other point we will briefly notice in the teaching to 
which we are now calling attention as inconsistent with the via 
media of our Church is the subject of reservution. Our Church 
says, “If any remain of that which was consecrated it shall not be 
carried out of the Church.” In defiance of this, we actually have 
an invention advertised for carrying it, and testimonials from the 
clergy are published. We copy the following from one of these 
now before us:—‘I have used the Pyx, now manufactured by 

. . for many years; its great recommendation, to my mind, 
is that it perfectly solves the (supposed) difficulty of communicating 
the sick with the Reserved Eucharist in both kinds [the italics are 
in the original]; in this Pyx I have carried the Sacrament, in both 
kinds [the italics again in the original], sometimes many miles, on 
foot, in carriage, and by train, without the occurrence of any incon- 
venience or accident.” The both kinds, twice emphasized, in this 
testimonial, seems significant, as if it was sometimes the custom of 
the writer, notwithstanding the language of the Article to which 
he has subscribed, to administer only one. In the Priest’s Prayer- 
hook, which with some has almost taken the place of the Book of 
Common Prayer, is au office in which Communion in one kind is 
arranged for. On the subject of Reservation for the Communion 
of the Sick, Keble says (Letters of Spiritual Counsel, CX VIL), “It 
is a matter on which many times I have wished, and still wish, the 


stands between your soul and your God, and makes atonement for you. Fasting 
until mid-day is irritation of the nerves, unfitting you to partake in this holy office. 
Come to early Communion as giving the first of the day, the freshness of the spirit, 
the unbrokenness of the heart, to that great service ; but if you cannot come in 
the morning, have no scruple about taking ordinary food before you communi- 
cate.” 

* It is not easy to imagine that The Christian Year and Eucharistic Adoration 
proceeded from the same mind. In the former, until Canon Liddon’s unhappy 
alteration of the word not into as, in the poem on Gunpowder Treason, giving it 
a meaning exactly opposite to the original one, there is hardly anything incon- 
sistent with the via media. The latter see:ns to us irreconcilable with it. 
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Rubric altered; but I cannot deny that, right or wrong, it is as 
express as possible.” Those, however, whom Canon Knox-Little 
champions do not take the trouble to deny the Rubric : they simply 
defy and disregard it—like the Scotch preacher who said, in the 
case of a ditticult text, “Let us look the ditticulty in the face and 
pass on.” But clerical tailors and ecclesiastical upholsterers seem 
to have had a great deal to do with what is called “the Catholic 
M>vement.” They are its creation, as they have helped to make it 
popular. There is a type of mind to which these seem to appeal. 
We are not advocating vestiury and sumptuury laws. These are 
matters which must be regulated by common-sense. “ Cucullus 
non fusit monachum.” Yet, on the other hand, “the apparel oft 
proclaims the man.” The linen band worn over a black satin front, 
hitherto confined to the Roman Catholic clergy ; the biretta, a post- 
Reformation invention of these; the pilgrim hat, now in favour with 
some of our younger clergy, who seem never more gratified than 
when they are mistaken for Roman Catholic priests,—these things, 
trifling as they are in themselves, yet, like straws, show which way 
the wind blows. The mention of the last-named head-gear re- 
minds us of the late master of Trinity’s genial criticism when one 
of the junior fellows appeared for the first time in this fashion :— 
“[ have seen hats of that description on weaker heads.” It is, 
indeed, the few stronger heads who encourage the weaker ones. 

A generation of ecclesiastics is now being sent out from some of 
our theological colleges who have all had one type of training ; 
who have been brought up from the first on what is called the 
Sacramental System, who have never known any other, who hardly 
know that there is any other, at least worth considering; who, at 
all events, regard any other as rank heresy ; who have not had, as 
their leaders of a former generation, at least another training to 
start with. They have never breathed any other religious atmos- 
phere. They have not been subjected to the modifying influences 
which a previous generation has known. They have never known 
anything better, anything otherwise. They have no misgiving as 
to their position. They take it all as perfectly natural. It is with 
them a matter of course. What is it to them that their manuals go 
beyond the Prayer-book ? So much the worse for the Prayer-book. 
With these the via media of their fathers is decidedly at a dis- 
count. Without being alarmists, we cannot divest ourselves of 
some forebodings for the Church and for the country. Will the 
struggle here be, as in France, between a revived and growing 
Paganism and mere Ecclesiasticism? Here, as in France, a gener- 
ation is growing up which will have had, if the Education Depart- 
ment is allowed to go on its way unchecked, none but secular 
training. Here, too, the cry may be raised Cléricalisme—voila 
14* 
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Vennemi! How powerless in such case is this latter , we have 
France for an example. But history for some mens eems written 
;3n vain. The increase of scepticism is met by an increase of 
superstition. We have heard intelligent and devout Roman 
Catholics deplore that the way the ultramontane party think to 
oppose unbelief is by starting such superstitions as Lourdes. They 
fail to see that they are playing into the hands of the party of 
unbelief. There are those in this country who s eem too much 
inclined to follow them. Some who profess to speak in the name 
of the Church have required men to believe so much that now they 
will believe nothing. Questions of ceremony which bear nothing 
upon conduct are gravely debated, while people are debating and 
doubting the very existence of a God. <A vestment, a posture, a 
sequence of colours, a varying ceremony—these are in some 
quarters the all-absorbing topics, to the bewilderment of the simple - 
hearted, and to the entertainment of the sceptic, who finds in such 
puerilities a justification of his own unbelief. Can religion really 
consist in these? It is as if a man should insist on loading your 
house with doubtful ornament, while another is doing his best to 
burn it down. Would not common-sense su ggest that we should 
leave the question of ornament and turn our united attention to 
the incendiary? We have no doubt that those who take this 
course sincerely believe that they are acting in the interests of the 
Church ; but it never seems tooccur to them that the Church with 
them simply means their own party. If we hope to make 
men see that there is something in Christ’s religion after all: that, 
if there are difficulties in belief, the difficulties of unbelief are 

greater still; if we would win thoughtful souls to Christ who now 
seem drifting away from Him, because, it may be, He has not been 
truly presented to their minds,—we must pursue other methods. 

When we meet with some of the religious newspapers conducted 

solely in the interests of a party, when we meet with certain religious 
books which profess to be adapted for members of our Church, but 
which advocate doctrines and practices absolutely undiscoverable 
in our Book of Common Prayer, we cannot help asking, If the 
Apostle Paul could again come amongst us, would he recognize all 
this as the legitimate outcome of the Church to which he belonged ? ? 
Should we hear from his lips a commendation of matters which we 

certainly do not meet with in his Epistles? We are, of course, 
speaking not of forms of things, which may change with time, but of 
the substance of teaching. Is it not fair to ask where in those 
inspired writings we find the slightest hint of things which are now 
being pressed upon us, in some quarters, as Catholic verities:? 

In speaking of certain exaggerations in doctrine and ritual which 

seem now in the ascendant, we have also suggested the safeguard 
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against them. It is to be found, as we have pointed out, in taking 
the via media of our own Church for our guide. We must decline 
to take our doctrine or our ritual at the instance of any party 
within the Church. We are not bound to obey the behests of any 
self-constituted organization, some step-mother of a society which 
would usurp the place of our true Mother—the Church. Her sober 
teaching, her simple, solemn, stately service, is that which alone 
demands the allegiance of her children. 

In saying this, however, we wish to repeat that we are not 
doubting the good faith of some who advocate the very things we 
have been deprecating. We respect their personal character, and 
we gladly recognize whatever of good may be in their work. 
We are convinced, however, that in the important points we 
have referred to they are labouring under a mistake, and are so 
far misleading others. At the same time, we admit that tempera- 
ments vary, and that some may find solace, if not strength, in 
observances which we should yet be sorry to see become general. 
We repeat that we have not a word to say against any private 
discipline, however it may fail to commend itself to our own judg- 
iment, which any one may see fit to prescribe for himself; but 
when it comes to imposing it upon others as a matter of 
necessity, and miscalling it “ Catholic and primitive practice,” then 
we feel it is time to make a stand, and to say to any whom we 
inight hope to influence, “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free, and be not entangled in any yoke of 
bondage.” When we hear of “children’s masses,” of “the Holy 
Eucharist . . . . offered for the repose of the souls of the de- 
parted,” when we are told that “the time has come when we must 
ourselves recognise the identity of our own teaching with that 
which is expressed in the Tridentine Canons by Transubstantia- 
tion” (we are quoting words actually used by Clergy still remaining 
in the Church of England), we feel it is time for those who regard 
such language as something very different from the language of 
the Book of Common Prayer to speak out. By whatever saintly 
names practices may be urged which our Church has not enjoined 
or has discarded, let us not allow ourselves to be coerced into 
adopting these. So long as we take our stand upon the plain 
teaching of our Book of Common Prayer—in other words, upon the 
via media of the Church of England—we stand upon unassailable 
ground, and are proof alike against the anarchy that issued from 
Geneva and the tyranny that tends towards Rome. Of those who 
would draw us away in either direction, however personally estim- 
able they may be, we can only say, as the Apostle said of the 
Judaising party in the Church of Galatia, “To whom we gave place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour, that the truth of the Gospel 
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might continue with you.”* In the solemn scrutiny of our 
life’s history at the last the crucial question must be, not whether 
we have observed certain fantastic rules over and above what our 
Church, in harmony with Holy Scripture, has laid down for our 
souls’ health, but whether we have tried to be in some real sense 
followers of Christ. 

That what is called the “Catholic Movement ” drew attention to 
the prevailing slovenliness and neglect to carry out admitted 
rules and principles is a fact which must in fairness be granted. 
That many have profited by the amount of truth which it con- 
tained, as witnessed by the improvement in churches and 
services, to realize more a neglected ideal, is so far to its credit. 
But that, like some other good things, it has been carried far 
beyond its just limits, far beyond the intentions of those who knew 
where to stop, that the old rules and principles have been set aside 
for new ones, is now only too apparent. In its present development 
it is open to the same charge of inconsistency which has been 
brought against its opposite. Whatever it may be, it is not the 
via media: it is not the spirit of the Church of England. 


* This Epistle to the Galatians seems almost prophetic in its foreshadowing 
of what may be called the ceremonial spirit and temper which our Lord Himself 
so often reproved. 


G. J. CowLEy-Browy. 
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In Baron Nikolay’s beautiful park at Viborg is a statue, by a 
native artist, of Wainamonen, the Finnish Orpheus, who brought 
the various elements of the primeval world into order by the 
strains of his lyre. One hand the sage holds above his head, the 
other rests upon the lyre. Behind him tower huge blocks of moss- 
covered red granite grouped by nature, from the interstices of 
which grow firs and pines, and up to which lead avenues of birch- 
trees past alternate lawns and lakes. Here the Finlanders come 
to pay their tribute of admiration to the beloved bard, and among 
them many a maid with fluttering headgear such as the poet him- 
self described :— 

‘Northland thought the moon was shining 
When her jewelled earrings glistened, 
Thought the sun had left his station 
When her girdle shone in beauty, 
When her coloured headgear fluttered. 
Pure the snow upon the mountains, 
Purer still the Bride of Beauty. 
White the foam upon the ocean, 
Whiter still her virgin spirit. 
Graceful on the lakes the white swan, 
Beautiful the stars in heaven, 
Still more beautiful, Kylliki.”’* 


The change from the marshes around St. Petersburg to this beauti- 
ful spot is the greatest that can possibly be accomplished in four 
hours, the time taken by the train to traverse the distance between 
the capital and Viborg. 

An alternative route offers by sea. Drop down the Neva 
from the quay facing the ponderous pile of St. Isaac’s, leave 
the huge red factories behind, take a look at the lawns 
and woods of Peterhof as you pass out into the open 
Gulf of Finland, sleep one light summer's night upon a coasting 
steamer, on which the Russian language is unknown, and next 
_ morning, soon after daybreak, you steam through the fortified islets 
of Sveaborg, and into the little bay on the margin of which lies 


* The quotations in this paper are from Dr. Crawford’s translation of the 
Finnish poets. 
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Helsingfors, whose cathedrals on their granite platforms tower 
above the town. Spotless cleanliness, brightness and enterprise give 
Helsingfors a distinction all itsown. In front of the quay stretches 
a long line of farmers’ carts, and housewives display their dairy 
produce, and offer strawberries to the passer-by. Finland is famous 
for this fruit, which is honoured with frequent notice in the national 
poems. When the poet describes a rural scene he sings of 
‘* Kine upon the plains and uplands, 


In the marshes berries plenty, 
Strawberries upon the mountains.” 


When he presents his heroine he says she 
‘* Grew as berry on the mountains, 
As a strawberry of sweetness, 
O. the fields the child of beauty, 
In the glens the golden flower.” 

Before eleven o’clock struck all was cleared away, the farmers had 
driven off their carts, the housewives moved on with their butter, the 
strawberries were eaten, and the street was so swept and garnished 
that no sign remained of the busy scene that greeted the arrival of 
the steamer. The broad boulevards and pleasant parks attract the 
eye, the turf is as green as that of Ireland, the houses are tall, 
regular, and handsome, telephone and telegraph wires hum over- 
head, the bells of the tramears, the rattle of carriages, and the 
strains of martial music from a neighbouring kiosk, mingle with 
the murmur of busy city life. Finnish and Swedish are spoken 
everywhere, and familiar English is a better second string to the 
traveller’s bow than the imperial Russian, which prevailed about 
his ears until last evening. The air is fresher, the summer sun is 
brighter, and the everlasting cough, with its inevitable accompani- 
ment, is left behind in Russland. The Parliament House, the 
Atheneum, the University, and the classic hall of the nobility 
would do credit to any great city. In few indeed do the en- 
virons of public buildings receive such scrupulous attention, and 
nowhere do the governed more cordially second the efforts of the 
governors to make their common capital a credit to their country. 
In the cool of the evening little yachts spread their white wings, 
and flit about the harbour. In the shops, among other books, are 
The History of Duvid Grieve and Donovan, both translated 
into Swedish. Quite recently the study of the Russian language 
has been made compulsory in the University, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the Finlanders; but the fact that the stationmasters 
and other officials speak Russian makes things easier for the 
traveller, who is often reduced to crowing like a cock as a means 
of asking for the egg of a hen, and to other similar absurd and 
pantomimie gestures. In the railway-carriages you are requested, 
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in six languages, not to smoke; the prohibition being in Finnish, 
Swedish, Russian, German, French, and English. The stations 
along the line, like everything else in Finland, are marvellously 
clean, neat, and even luxurious; the windows, clean as mirrors, 
are generally nicely curtained, the refreshments are good and 
cheap; in the waiting-rooms you will sometimes even find super- 
flous luxury in a piano, and flower gardens delight at every little 
halting-place. Wild strawberries, in birch-bark baskets, and 
most excellent milk and fish, fair coffee, good bread and salt 
butter can be had everywhere, and the table in general sup- 
plies good plain food, which is never sent up half-cooked. The 
railway runs through pleasant suburbs out into a level country 
of tir and pine woods and grassy meadows filled with flowers. At 
11 p.m. twilight still reigns, but the gas is lighted in the railway- 
carriages, and struggles with the long-lived, but now dying day, till 
midnight, when on the shores of Lake Paianne, gleam the electric 
lights of a sawmill. These slowly fade in the distance as the little 
steamer Lahtis, under the command of an English-speaking and 
English-loving captain, passes along the quiet lake, whose silent 
surface is broken by frequent islets clothed in pines and firs, all 
untrodden save for the foot of the infrequent wood-cutter. For 
half the year the little steamers run, bringing down butter, cellulose, 
and timber, and taking back hardware, iron, and flour. For the 
remaining six months the hardy inhabitants traverse the frozen 
water on long snow-shoes, and now and then, when frost favours 
and snow permits, on skates. 

The stations at which the steamer halts consist of only a few 
wooden houses, but the passengers who come and go are well 
clothed and_ prosperous-looking, and often quite smartly clad. 
Their politeness is admirable, and as they part one peasant bows 
to another with a courtly grace. In this respect, however, they 
are not superior to that patient and good soul the Russian moujick, 
whose simple and unaffected politeness leaves nothing to be 
(lesired. The same cannot be said for his sobriety. Here the 
Finlander stands a world apart. The latter goes to his plain, 
unadorned Lutheran church on Sundays in his best black coat, 
and outwardly, at any rate, keeps his religion for the Sabbath. The 
Russian is for ever bowing and crossing himself before gilded 
pictures of Our Lady and the saints, and is continually passing in 
and out of the ever-recurring Byzantine churches, the cupolas of 
which rise from the vast plains of his native land like mushrooms 
from a marsh. Whether this be religion or superstition I leave to 
wiser heads to decide; but it is beyond doubt the greatest centripetal 
and concentric force in Russia. The Russian again is often in 
the liquor shop, but the Finn generally has no liquor shop to 
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which togo. Within twelve hours after leaving Lahtis, the hand- 
some wooden houses of Jyvaskula and its two very tolerable stone 
churches crown a gentle eminence at the head of Lake Paianne. 
One gentleman alone in this little town speaks English: no 
one speaks Russian. The only linguist, the captain of the 
steamer, hospitable and kindly, arranges for bed and board in 
a house of spotless cleanliness, the linen of which would have done 
credit to a Parisian laundress. The beds at first sight are rather : 
puzzle. They are all of the same size, shape, height, and never more 
than three feet long. Luckily at nightfall, or rather at bedtime, for 
just now there is no night, they discover a capacity for being ex- 
tended to double their original length. The table at breaktast is 
spread with anchovies, butter, bread, cheese, bologna sausage, slices 
of cold beef, radishes in and out of milk, collops of salmon, and 
bottles of schnapps and vodki. This, with one hot dish to follow, 
forms the usual breakfast, and with the additions of soup and 
pudding, the ordinary dinner of Finland. The hotel has a telephone, 
by means of which communication can be had not only with other 
houses in the little town—a village from an English point of view— 
but with distant places. The use of the telephone is very widely 
extended in this pleasant and progressive land. All around are 
odorous pine-woods and fir-forests, clothing the undulating shores 
of the blue lake down to the water’s edge. Excellent baths can be 
got here, and oceans of hot and cold water in which to splash about. 
You find all ready and commence by taking off your tie and collar. 
The attendant lady is by no means alarmed at this premonitory 
symptom. The water is cooling, and, growing desperate, you place 
your sponge and soap-box on a chair beside the tub, and remove your 
coat and waistcoat. She placidly approves. Happily, she leaves the 
room for a moment. Grateful for the opportunity, you hurl aside 
your remaining garments and plunge into the water. She reappears 
with a handful of new bast, quietly takes you by one ear, as the old 
woman does the little boy in Pears’ advertisement, and com- 
mences to soap your head. You submit, thinking the matter may 
end here ; but presently one hand dives into the water, and emerges 
with an unwilling leg, whose partner shortly experiences the same 
fate. Unable to struggle any longer, you yield your arms a willing 
prey to the soaper, and say, by way of extenuation, “ After all, much 
the same sort of thing happens in Japan.” Tois xafapois a:ravra 
xafapa. Besides bathing, and eating and drinking, enjoying the 
delightful air, and feasting the eye on lake, woods, and flowers, 
there is little to do at Jyvaskula, which is not famous for fishing, 
though every boy there has a rod of some sort. The skittle-alley 
attracts those who crave for more exciting pastimes, and the game 
is played here with great skill. An iron foundry and a cellulose 
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factory are not far distant. The former now closes, unable to com- 
pete with the Russian tariff, for the Empire proper has no Customs 
union with Finland. 

To see what Finland is really like, it is necessary to ascend one lake 
system and descend another, and, as there is no rail at Jyvaskula, it 
becomes necessary to drive to Suonenyoki on the line to Kyopio. 
An excellent road with a broad grassy berme flanked with blue- 
bells, dandelions, and daisies runs between forests of pine, fir, and 
birch, up and down over the undulating country, alongside lakes 
and rivers, and a very good spring cart can be hired, which is 
driven, in all cases, from the back seat. So two travellers can sit 
in front and see the country. At every fifteen or twenty kilo- 
metres a fresh horse can be got at the posting station for the very 
moderate payment of sixteen penni, 16-100th of a mark, per kilo- 
metre. The post stations are extremely clean and nice. At all of 
them food can be obtained, but it is well to know at which to halt. 
Sometimes, only the peasant’s fare is available: gritty black bread, 
and bits of ham and meat, through which the best of teeth can 
only meet after a hard struggle. At most, sufficiently good 
travellers’ fare is readily procurable. The post station is generally 
part of a large farmhouse, and the homestead affords an excellent 
opportunity for studying the manners and customs of the people. 
The rooms of the farmhouses are of enormous size; the courtyard 
is surrounded by wooden outhouses, and within it isa well. The 
windows are always open, the cooking pots are always clean, the 
cattle look sleek and well fed, and the housewife is always anxious 
to oblige the traveller. In the kitchen stands a spinning-wheel and 
sometimes a hand-loom. In the loft above, among a débris of 
skins, pikes, horns, grain, and agricultural implements, the farm- 
hands sleep the deep and happy sleep of physical exhaustion. 

Overtaken by hunger somewhere between Jyvaskula and Kyopio, 
in the land of the midnight sun, with Lapland not far to the north, 
it is somewhat astonishing in the course of a pantomimic effort to 
induce a roadside shopkeeper to produce food, to find him leading 
you to the telephone, with the obvious intention of suggesting 
that you should communicate with someone at the capital, for 
instance, who can speak a language you understand. On the 
steamers there are telephones, which on arrival in port are con- 
nected with the local wires. Every house of anysize has its telephone, 
and can order by word of mouth what it wants from Helsingfors. 
Across a river, not less than half a kilometre broad, carriage, horse, 
and travellers are carried wholesale on a huge raft, which would 
take a coach and team. The chain across stream is made of a series 
of wooden poles joined together by iron hooks, at the end of which 
ferry, raft, and landing place fit with mathematical precision. At 
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Suonenyoki everyone was going to church, but a coffee-tavern was 
open to the sun-browned wayfarer. Coffee and milk and sugar, tea 
and bread and butter for three, all good, cost forty penni, or four- 
pence. What a site for an impecunious idyll! After the exorbi- 
tant prices charged for indifferent fare at Petersburg, it seemed as 
if the polite proprietor charged nothing, and threw in smiles and 
good-morrow gratis. Kyopio, is a large town, as Finnish towns go. 
The capital of a province, and the seat of a Governor, it possesses a 
lunatic asylum and several other attributes of official circumstance. 
From a mountain almost as high as Hampstead Heath a fine view 
is obtainable, and the district is famous for horse-flesh. 

A day’s journey to the north to Kaijana brings the traveller to the 
verge of the morasses, lakes, and forests, which extend four hundred 
miles westward to the Arctic Ocean, and half that distance in a 
north-easterly direction to the White Sea. Excellent salmon- 
fishing, for £4 the season, can be had in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Ulea, which is easily accessible by the most northern 
railway in the world. Frequent steamers run down the lakes 
to Willmanstrand from Kyopio. First they cross Kallavesi, 
which frowned beneath a leaden sky when I saw it, and pass 
through the Konnus Canal to Unnikovesi. Thence a double 
lock dropped our little steamer into the lower level of Havkivesi, 
where the sun shone down on smiling islands fringed with narrow 
lawns, or girt about with lichen-covered rocks. The frequent 
islands are a great feature of Finland lake scenery. They are 
generally small, always covered with wood. Sometimes three 
or four fir-trees only, seem to grow out of the water. Suddenly 
the steamer rushes into an apparent cul-de-sac, which, however, 
possesses an artificial outlet and a lock, whereby access is obtained 
to the next lake in the chain. Ona fine day, and nearly all the 
days here are fine in July, this journey is delightful. The air is 
bracing, and the sun, though very warm, not unpleasantly hot. 
The odorous breath of the pine-woods is wafted over the water, 
the towns and villages please, alike by their cleanliness and by 
their picturesque positions, and the people are hospitable, kindly, 
and uncurious. The women are not beautiful as they are in the 
Caucasus, nor do they dress quaintly and delightfully as in Japan, 
but they are always clean and neat; and the men are industrious, 
sober, and self-respecting. It is a pleasant land, and the fisherman 
ean catch a fish in most places at which he halts; for here they 
accept the creed that the best of all things is to fish and catch 
something, and that the next best of all things is to fish without 
catching anything. 

It takes nearly twelve hours to travel in the busy little steamer 
from Kyopio to Nyslott, one of the most beautiful places in Fin- 
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land. Its wooden houses are grouped irregularly on a rising bank. 
The Gymnase, and the tall tower of the restaurant overlooking the 
water, proclaim that the wants of body and mind are alike sup- 
plied in this idyllic summer home. A pretty wooden bridge, 
painted white, leads from the shore to a microscopic islet, upon 
whose soft green turf are little Christmas-trees, flower beds, two 
upright posts and a crosspiece, painted a dark maroon colour, from 
which depends a bei]. Ring, and a little boat puts off over the 
deep water from another islet two hundred yards away, the whole 
area of which is occupied by an ancient castle, the high walls and 
frowning towers of which dominate the village, whose pride and 
boast they are. The Government carefully preserves this monu- 
ment of bygone days, when the Swedes and the Finlanders, hand- 
in-hand, fought on equal terms with the Muscovite. The court- 
yards are well-tended gardens, through which runs a stream of 
limpid water from the lake; and from the walls, through the narrow 
eyelets of the lofty towers, on every side the eye ranges over a blue 
expanse of water, broken in all directions by islets, capes, and 
promontories, all clothed in forest. Folks are not crowded in these 
arcadian townlets. The houses have spacious apartments, and in the 
drawing-rooms grow creepers, trained over statuettes, and around the 
walls. They flourish and extend themselves in the soft summer 
air that blows gently through the open windows. The pools by 
the stone bridge that divides the town into two sections often yield 
a big trout and are not very much fished. I nearly caught a 
tom-cat. My hook was baited with a little fish; and leaving the 
boat to explore the castle, its towers, walls, gardens, chapel, and 
inmost recesses, I left the rod on the steps. Returning, we met the 
cat upon the path, coughing violently. Conjecture pointed to 
some indigestible food, and a long tell-tale line, explained the 
cat’s condition. The hooks and the spike on which the defunct sprat 
had been impaled were free from blood, and let us hope the cat 
had not too far devoured the bait before he discovered his error. 

Little steamers are continually whistling and protesting that 
they cannot stop another minute; and if you want to leave Nyslott 
you must personally go and ask each one where it is going and 
whether it really cannot wait till you have packed your portiman- 
teau. With the solitary exception of these busy boats nothing 
pretends to be in a hurry. For the sake of variety, however, the 
traveller can post hence to Punkaharyu, some twelve or fourteen 
miles away. Starting at six p.m. after the five-o’clock Finland 
dinner, you first ferry across a narrow part of the lake on a 
raft, and then drive through a fir-forest, past pretty frequent 
farmhouses and fields of rye and barley, till across a yellow 
line of mustard you again see water and wooded islands, as the sun 
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at ten p.m. sets like a blood-red ball behind you. Then another 
spacious ferry receives you and your belongings, including horse 
and carriage, and you land on the little pear-shaped island of 
Punkaharyu, or the Hog’s Back. In the middle of the trees at the 
thick end of the pear stands an excellent hotel on rising ground, 
whence on every side vistas are cut down to the water. From end 
to end, some six or seven miles, runs a good road, in places on a 
natural bank through the water, which washes its sides, but for the 
most part between beds of mossand heather. But through bluebells 
and wild strawberries you can anywhere in a few minutes engineer 
a way to the water. The thermometer marks 65° Fahrenheit in the 
shade at noon in this lotus land, whence the telephone from Nyslott 
will tell you if any letters have come up the lakes while you linger 
on the island or fish around its shores. Still farther to the west 
and nearer to Lake Ladoga, is an island of pine planks destined for 
England, whither much of the Finnish timber and most of the 
Finnish butter goes. The need for the speedy transit of the 
latter comestible accounts in some measure for the fact that, 
over and above a network on the coast, three railways run up the 
country to the north, between the lakes, which only serve for 
water communication during the summer. 

The journey from Nyslott to Willmanstrand, at the bottom of Lake 
Saima, takes less than twelve hours, through successive little lakes, to 
Puamala, and thence down Lake Saima. The Finnish names for 
all these places differ entirely from those given to them by the 
Swedes, which adds an additional element of difficulty to travel in 
the country. Thus, Nyslott is Savonlinna, Willmanstrand is 
Lappeenranta, andsoon. At Nyslott,on the return journey, all the 
Finnish world was assembled in the red Lutheran church, with big 
white organ, plain altar,and communion table. As the folks filed 
out in a dense and bustling, but good-tempered crowd, it was easy to 
see that the Finns are generally short of stature, with small eyes, set 
somewhat deeply in their sockets, and approaching more nearly one 
to the other than those of the handsome Swedes. Their hair, 
always long, straight, and light, is often bright yellow, and on the 
whole it is difficult to discover any resemblance in them to the 
Hungarians, with whom, of the peoples now in Europe, it is supposed 
they have the closest ethnical connection. Outside the church the 
black-coated men and kerchiefed women gossiped in a dense crowd, 
or collected around a stall at which Bibles and tracts were sold. In 
the hot afternoon the motionless surface of the lake shone like a 
burnished mirror, and the reflections of the white wands crowned 
with tufts of heather, which mark the steamer’s route, wriggled 
and twisted behind it, reflected in the water like white snakes 
floating on a sea of oil, All around were forests of pine, 
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broken by fields of green rye, or brilliant yellow patches of mustard. 
Between Nyslott and Puamala we met long narrow boats, with 
sail hoisted, full of passengers, each pulling lazily at an oar. These 
were parties of church-goers returning to their villages. The Sun- 
day gathering is a great feature of rural life in Finland. The 
church serves as a place of worship and a place of meeting to the 
inhabitants of scattered hamlets, divided by many miles of land or 
water. Not long since a conveniently-situated island, furnished 
with a pavilion and chairs, served as a church were none existed. 
The people are religious in their own way, and the existence of 
many sects is a proot of the presence of that contentious spirit which 
marks a real interest in the subject by which it is evoked. 

The township of Willmanstrand is pleasantly situated on rising 
ground above the lake. Its church and campanile, its huge mill for 
the manufacture of bobbins, its little Imperial palace, its parade- 
ground, in turn attract attention, and it is the permanent quarter of 
the one regiment of Finnish dragoons, and the scene of the annual 
camp of the half-dozen regiments of Finnish infantry. At midnight 
here a blood-red glow burned on the water, the reflection of a west- 
ern sky of the like colour flushed by the rays of the not long- 
departed sun. Hence another little steamer, the Jmtra, runs along 
the southern margin of the lake to Yakosenranta, the nearest point 
from which to drive to the so-called Falls of Imatra. On the deck 
a Swedish mother sat beside her sleeping boy, protecting him with 
her shawl from the chilly air of night. In no long time I found she 
spoke alittle English, in halting minute-guns. “ Why not take the 
boy down to the saloon?” said i. “ The—Captain—says—‘ No, 
she replied. “I will ask him; but where is he?” “He is—snort- 
ing.” And indeed the loud sound of the snorer was more than 
audible on deck. Urged to descend, she said, “ What will lady say ?” 
There was a lady sleeping below. 

At last she and her boy went down. Next morning she said 
she had never spoken English before, but had learnt to read 
it, as so many Swedes do. She was taking her son into the 
country to learn Finnish, for his future advancement in life, and 
had been to see the cataract of Imatra, where, she said, “ 1—pay 
—twenty—pennies—you—pay—twenty—marks.” This excellent 
woman was only one of many unburdened with worldly wealth, 
who were travelling about, at almost infinitesimal cost, to see 
the country. Everything is exceedingly cheap in Finland, every- 
where except at Tmatra, of the charges of which place the 
Finlanders speak with bated breath. An hour’s drive through 
a more populous tract of farms and rye-fields brings the traveller to 
the deep granite gorge, through w hich the vast volume’ of surplus 
water of the Saima lake system, narrowed in its course to a breadth 
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of half-a-hundred yards, roars and rushes, foams, froths, and tosses 
in its descent towards Lake Ladoga, whence the clear stream of the 
Neva flows past the palaces of Petersburg, the lawns of Peterhof, 
and the forts of Cronstadt to the Baltic Sea. There is no waterfall, 
the descent is nowhere so great that the water disintegrates: 
but there is a considerable descent, and the river rushing with 
tremendous velocity breaks into showers of spray against great 
granite boulders hidden in mid-stream. The rapids are very 
much like those below the Niagara Fall, on a much smaller scale. 
A large hotel overlooks the water, and receives crowds of tourists 
from St. Petersburg. In spite of the really grand rapid, the place 
is less agreeable than any I know in Finland. The simplicity of the 
country folk and the quiet charm of the country are altogether 
wanting. Better a day at Punkaharyu than a month at Imatra. 
Away from this settlement, however, on the banks of the noble 
stream of the Vuoksi, are some delightful houses, surrounded by 
meadows of clover, by pine-woods, and fields of rye and cornflowers. 

One learns nothing at Imatra, except that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
the greatest English novelist, with the single exception of Dickens, 
and that all his works are sold in the Swedish tongue, into which 
they are translated as soon as they are published. The everlasting 
roar of the water produces a feeling of unrest, and of wonder how 
the lakes above can supply a surplus to feed the unceasing 
torrent which rushes madly past, falling some sixty feet in half-a- 
mile. When the bridge that now spans the flood was being made, 
one of the workmen fell into the water. For a moment he stood 
erect in the whirlpool, and cried to his comrades on the shore. 
Then he was hurried off into eternity, and his remains were never 
recovered. There is capital salmon and trout fishing at and around 
Imatra, but the country is sadly overrun by black-booted and 
black-coated tourists, and the roads are alive with tax-carts. 
omnibuses, and other vehicles, all of which seem sadly out of 


place so 
‘‘Near the mighty fall of waters, 
Near the cireling of the whirlpool, 
Near the fiery springs and rapids.” 


The fishing is all let out, boundaries are rigidly observed, and 
the chief charms of Finland are absent. At Punkaharyu there 
are no salmon and few trout, though perch and pike are plentiful. 
I went out one day with one of the Finland judges. He spoke 
Swedish, Finnish, and a little Russian, but for my benefit gave the 
fishes their Latin names as he laid them in the bottom of the boat. 
Perca (the perch) was the first favourite. The waters even there 
are netted to such an extent that the supply of fish has already 
largely diminished. I have been out with the landlord of the 
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hotel, and have assisted at the raising of twenty nets, daily laid 
down for the supply of one house. Along the margin of the lake, 
regardless of tall bulrushes, are spread long shallow nets, in which 
the little perch are caught in hundreds; and across the depths, in 
all directions, spread nets of a larger mesh. On the tiny islands, 
where nothing suggests the presence of man, will be found small 
sheds full of nets. The population of the country, which depends 
in no small degree upon fish for sustenance, has increased enor- 
mously in late years. Yet the impression produced anywhere 
away from the few small towns is one of solitude. The “fir-trees 
growing tall and slender” yet grow so thickly, and the country as 
a whole is so level, that the farmhouses and hamlets cannot be 
seen from the water, and, indeed, are often anything but prominent 
objects from the road. Finland looks to-day as it looked when its 
epic poems were written, 
‘In the swamps and in the valleys, 

By the springs that loudly bubble, 

By the rivers winding seaward, 

On the broad backs of the marshes 

Where the swans their nests have builded, 

Where the wild geese hatch their goslings.” 

During the short summer the weather is almost always good, 
and if, as the Swedes say, there is enough blue sky to make a 
pair of trousers before luncheon, it is pretty certain that the after- 
noon will be fine. Of all the swnmer resorts Punkaharyu is the 
most favoured, and on the narrow steep Hog Back is a seat, on which 
Runeberg composed some of his finest poems under the influence 
of the most beautiful scenery in Finland. A vista is cut through 
the pine-trees down to the water, upon which, just here, lie in 
quantities the yellow water-lilies, known to the Swedes and Finns 
as the roses of Neckan, the lake god, the melancholy deity of 
Matthew Arnold’s little song. And here I will repeat one of many 
legends told me on this sacred spot by a charming Swedish lady, 
about the family of Count Piper, the well-known Minister of her 
country to the Court of St. James’s. Once upon a time the head 
of this house was bored to death in his splendid castle, and he 
yawned his thousandth yawn, and said, “I would I had even the 
devil to play cards with me,” and at the word Satan himself 
appeared, in that guise of a gentleman, in which Shelley also knew 
him. Oddly enough the devil lost his money, and, having none in 
his pockets, for reasons best known to himself, he offered the Count, 
in full quittance of all claims, an apparently golden chain, remarking 
incidentally that, whenever that chain was lost or injured, the 
castle of the Pipers would infallibly be burnt. This unusual 
announcement aroused the winner’s suspicions, and, happening to 


look under the card-table, he beheld the cloven hoof. Instantly he 
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sprang to the wall to reach down his sword, for swords in those 
days, the date of which I cannot exactly give, were always ready to 
the hand. But the devil was gone, and the chain alone remained. 
On examination it proved to be long and thin, with innumerable 
little: links, such a chain as old gentlemen used to wear around 
their necks for watch-chains not so long ago. An assay dis- 
covered the metal to be something other than gold, but could 
by no means determine what it actually was. An accidental 
injury to one of the links, however, caused by the hammer 
of the goldsmith, cost the Count a wing of his castle, and a 
second injury and a temporary loss of the chain having resulted 
in a second and in a third fire, it at once became apparent 
that the devil would keep his word. Each successive head of the 
Piper family has worn that chain around his neck from the day of 
his accession to the day of his death, and on the decease of the late 
Count, not long ago, it was carefully and reverently removed from 
his body, to be passed on to his heir. I hope this is all true. I be- 
lieve it is, seeing the source whence I got it; and as it is but a credit 
to any family to get the better of the devil, I have no hesitation in 
repeating the story. 

Of the many things in Finland, which are the best of their kind, 
one is the Saima Canal, which connects the Saima lake system 
with the Gulf of Finland. As an engineering work it would be re- 
markable in any country, for it drops ships of eonsiderable size 
256 feet, through 28 locks, in 35 miles. The locks are often three 
in a line, and it is at once interesting and comic to see the ships 
walking down stairs. But the canal and its steps pass through 
beautiful scenery, and it is extraordinary to find deep cuttings 
through granite, cross canal bridges on rollers, dry docks, railway 
bridges opening and shutting to let the ships through, miles of 
revetted banks, in short, all the paraphernalia of an advanced civili- 
zation, together with the neatness and order of a superlatively well- 
kept park. Of course the universal use of wood as fuel has 
much to say to this, yet it can hardly be an accident that 
nothing that is useful is aggressively hideous, a natural law, 
the operation of which in richer and better known countries 
is frequently, almost generally, observed. Women selling eggs 
and strawberries on the banks wear striped aprons and 
plain dark skirts edged with a single band of red, and, of course, 
white fluttering headgear. Where the canal passes through little 
lakes the growth of the water-lily goes hand-in-hand with the 
march of commerce, and the tall rushes, bowing before the advanc- 
ing steamer, slowly but certainly right themselves when it has gone 
by; ships pass all day long, but the sheep-dog, elsewhere a most 
uncommercial character, comes and wags his tail and speaks to the 
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passengers, or barks in simulated wrath at the little waves that 
break against the turf-topped granite banks; the mower rests, lean- 
ing on the upright of his scythe, and the red-gowned woman on her 
rake. There is a great deal of business going on, but it is all done 
with a due regard to scenic effect. The different elements are 
properly grouped, and every one cheerfully falls into line. On 
board the same sort of spirit prevailed. One of a band of sailors 
bound for Archangel possessed a concertina. As we went down 
three steep steps he played a quadrille, while his companions 
danced on the granite quay. “Please don’t forget I’m a lady,” 
said a big, brown-bearded man in top-boots, to his vis-d-vis. 
Sometimes a big barge tugged by a busy little launch stopped the 
way, but nobody grew angry. I saw three spokes knocked out of a 
paddle-wheel one day and never a bad word. Finally, at the close 
of a long, lazy day, the last lock is left behind, and the steamer 
hastens past pleasant country houses and Baron Nikolay’s park. 
Here Wainamonen sings over the waters, and a tall obelisk 
commemorates the deaths at Austerlitz and Kulm in the wars 
against “the enemy of the human race” of two kinsmen of the 
Baron, Dukes of Broglie, who left Gaul, shaken by rebel arms, were 
received with paternal love by the thrice august Emperor Alex- 
ander L, and piously paying all their debts to the countries of their 
birth and their adoption, before the eyes of their patron, fighting 
under the eagles of his pretorian cohorts, sought and found the 
death of heroes. So the Latin inscription runs. Just beyond, the 
towers and spires of the ancient town of Viborg reflect the sunlight, 
and the steamer ties up among yachts, other steamers and small 
craft, opposite the tall tower of the castle. Among the launches are 
one or two propelled, as well as lighted, by electricity. The port where 
large ships anchor is eight miles away in a strongly fortified position, 
where at the end of last century the Swedes and Russians fought 
for the possession of Finland. Like other Finnish towns V iborg i is 
clean, bright, and attractive, and possesses beautiful public gardens. 
It was taken by Peter the Great in 1710, as an almost necessary 
consequence of the construction of Petersburg on the frontier, but 
was restored to the Grand Duchy, when in 1809 it became an 
autonomous State in union with Russia. Viborg contains a large 
Russian garrison and a Russian colony, which, resident in Finland 
for generations, remains entirely separate from the Finlanders. 
Neither Swedes nor Finns associate with or intermarry with 
Russians. 

Judged by any test, Finland has reached a very high stage of 
civilization. The roads are excellent, the railways reach farther 
north than those of any other country, and the mileage in propor- 
tion to the inhabitants is perhaps, as high as anywhere. All classes 
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of the people are represented in Parliament; its commerce is con- 
siderable, its Government advanced and enlightened ; in towns, in 
villages, and in the country perfect peace and order prevail, while 
the cleanliness of the people is only equalled, I believe, in Scan- 
dinavia and the British Isles. 

But take, perhaps, the greatest test—the condition of women. 
Their rights over their property are well recognized, and well 
defined in regard to the married as well as the unmarried. 

For instance, a husband has no claim to anything earned by a wile, 
who may, moreover, by antenuptial agreements, retain all she has 
as well as all she may acquire, and may reserve to herself the 
privilege of managing her property and its income. Divorce is of 
rare occurrence, but may be obtained for adultery, on either side, 
for a year’s desertion, or when either party to the marriage is 
sentenced to be imprisoned for life. Women have certain muni- 
cipal, though no political, rights, and are eligible as members of 
school boards. Their intercourse with men is free and unrestrained, 
but their morality is unquestioned. As infants they are taught in 
ambulatory, preparatory, and kindergarten schools; as little girls 
in the folk or public elementary institutions, of which every 
commune supports at least one, with the assistance of the State. 
Afterwards they continue to learn in “ practical continuation 
classes,” or in practical schools for the training of housewives. 
Next come the people’s colleges for male and female students, of 
which there are eight, and six Finnish and five Swedish high 
schools for girls, besides numerous private institutions and technical 
schools. As a consequence of the excellent education they receive, 
ladies are largely employed in Finland as clerks in Government, 
in railway, and private offices, in town councils, courts, and local 
boards, and as local relieving officers. They almost invariably give 
satisfaction to their employers and to the public, and are paid at 
only a slightly lower rate than men. 

One other instance of the high state of civilization this country 
has attained will be found in its liquor laws, which are stricter than 
those obtaining in any other country in Europe; for while the cities 
enjoy local option, the sale of intoxicants is forbidden in rural 
areas. Even in the cities whiskey may only be given to those who 
are taking a meal of cooked food, and no suits lie for debts con- 
tracted at the bars of public-houses. 

Unfortunately the Finlanders, while readily allowing that the 
Russian Government has permitted them to travel along the path 
of progress unchecked, are just now oppressed by the fear that 
important changes are pending which will tend to the Russitica- 
tion of their country and of its administration. In the establish- 
ment of Russian schools they see foreshadowed further mea- 
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sures tending to that end; they find a fearful significance in the 
fact that a regiment quartered in Finland bears upon its colours 
the name of an engagement in which the Russians beat them; they 
read in the Russian, alongside the Finnish and Swedish names of 
the streets, the handwriting upon the wall. Naturally they are con- 
scious that during a connection with Sweden extending over 500 
years the development of their country has become altogether 
Scandinavian in type. But so far to the eye of the unprejudiced 
observer nothing has taken place to justify these fears, which may 
prove wholly unfounded, though the organ of the Panslav party, 
the Moscow Guzette, is certainly hostile to Finnish autonomy. And 
it must be owned that Finland contributes next to nothing to the 
Imperial services, in the benefits of which she participates, while 
her journals often indulge in reflections which wound the amour 
propre of her powerful masters and neighbours on the Neva. 

Situated as the country is,it has no doubt occupied an infinitely 
more favourable position under Russia than it did as the battle- 
field between that great Power and declining Sweden, which 
possessed, but could not protect, it. Independence being hardly 
possible, no better substitute could have been devised than the 
existing autonomy, and assuredly seldom has a people shown a 
greater capacity for self-government or done so much with a small 
revenue, a rigorous climate, and an ungrateful soil. Finland is a 
country every traveller leaves with regret, with a feeling of affec- 
tion towards its enterprising and hospitable inhabitants, and with 
the best wishes for its future. 


J. D. REEs. 
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THE SESSION. 


I.—ITS PERSONAL ASPECTS. 
Wirt the passage of the Home Rule Bill the vital interest of the 
Session in the House of Commons came to an end. The vast sub- 
ject which occupied its time for eighty-two days, and which en- 
gaged its thoughts from February to September, has been removed 
from it for a season. This is, therefore, an opportune moment for 
considering how the prolonged Parliamentary struggle over the 
Home Rule Bill has attected the reputation of individual Members 
of the House of Commons, and coloured the general conduct of its 
Parties and groups. The personal conditions under which the Session 
began were interesting. The leader of the House was eighty-three 
years of age ; the leader of the Conservative Opposition was new 
to his post, and young for it, according to modern examples. On 
the Government side of the House sat a compact body of Liberals, 
led by a Radical, who on the question of the day were in passionate 
disagreement with the policy of the Government. Below the gang- 
way, on the Opposition side, sat the two sections of Irish National- 
ists, who still refused to abandon this apparent token of their 
independence of British Parties. With them sat two newly-elected 
Labour representatives, also anxious to demonstrate in this fashion 
the same independence. On the Government side, below the gang- 
way, were two noted Parliamentarians, Mr. Labouchere and Sir 
Charles Dilke, who were then supposed to be animated by no very 
cordial feelings towards the Ministry. The Home Rule Bill was 
introduced on the 13th of February : it passed its Third Reading on 
the Ist of September. The Committee stage began on the 8th of May : 
the Report stage was concluded on the 25th of August. It soon be- 
came apparent that this long battle would be one of the leaders rather 
than of the rank and file, and that for the latter would be but the hard 
task of constant attendance and incessant Divisions. And, amongst 
the leaders, it soon became obvious that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Chamberlain would be pre-eminent. In fact, the debates 
on Home Rule have been to a great extent a perpetual controversy 
between these three speakers. Before the Committee stage of the 
Bill, observant Conservative Members of the last Parliament used 
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roundly to assert that Mr. Gladstone would be physically unequal 
to the labour of piloting such a Bill through Committee. We had 
watched his habits in that Parliament. He had discharged very 
perfunctorily the ordinary duties of a leader of Opposition. He 
had given himself frequent absences from London. When in 
London, as a rule, he used to content himself with a short visit to 
the House before dinner; and it was not his habit to return to it, 
except for important Divisions. He had not conducted in person 
the opposition to any one of the Government measures. When 
he delivered a great speech it was on a foreseen occasion, and at 
the time most convenient to him. When he introduced this Bill 
his face was pale; he husbanded his voice with anxious care. On 
the Third Reading of the Bill there was a healthy colour on his 
cheeks ; his pose was more buoyant, his voice was stronger, than it 
had been in February. And yet, through all the intervening 
months of political struggle, and of abnormal summer heat, Mr. 
Gladstone had been unceasing in his attendance—had borne the 
whole brunt of the conduct of the Bill in Committee and on 
Report, and had spoken on almost every Amendment. It seemed 
to be indifferent to him when he should speak ; and it is a fact that 
some of his most animated and effective speeches were made at, or 
about, the dinner-hour. How can we withhold admiration from 
this miracle of enduring vitality? The intellectual qualities which 
Mr. Gladstone has displayed could not be better described than 
they were in Mr. Balfour’s graceful speech on Mr. Chamberlain's 
Amendment to the Guillotine Resolution on Report. If his 
speeches in Committee were often irrelevant, they were never un- 
interesting. If their arguments were sometimes weak, the adroit- 
ness of the speaker, and the animation and gestures of the orator 
were always admirable. Once or twice when he yielded to an 
Amendment, which he had at first resisted, he executed his retreat 
in such a way as to make his followers think he was leading thei 
to victory. Of other qualities exhibited by Mr. Gladstone during 
this time, his unflagging interest as a listener, and his general 
courtesy to individuals, should be noted. It is true that sometimes, 
and sometimes quite unaccountably, this courtesy left him, and 
he would pour out a strange flood of angry sarcasm upon an 
astonished, and, in reality, inoffensive speaker. For instance, 
on August 17th, Lord George Hamilton moved an Amendment 
dealing with the future position of the military forces of 
the Crown in Ireland. The Amendment itself was a serious 
one. It was introduced in an argumentative and reasonable 
speech; but, for some mysterious reason, it aroused the Prime 
Minister’s indignation. He rose in wonderful wrath, and through 
a perfectly irrelevant speech lashed Lord George with heavy satire. 
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Perhaps it is impossible for a Conservative Member as yet to 
form a just estimate of Mr. Gladstone as leader of the House. We 
cannot yet forgive the “guillotine,” or forget “the regrettable inci- 
dents” to which it not indirectly led. We have listened with 
amazement to his unctuous eulogies of the Nationalists, to his 
censures on the policy, and the statesmen, of Great Britain, and to 
his disregard for her interests. We have observed how prone he 
was to magnify into significant disorderliness any casual, and wholly 
insignificant, interjection from the Tory Benches, while he was 
studiously deaf to the persistent and deliberate interruptions of the 
Irish. We have noted how slow he was to interfere with Mr. 
Sexton’s ostentatious contempt of the Chair, and how he had suffered 
the clerks at the table to be insulted with impunity. We cannot in 
honesty declare him to be a great leader of the House of Commons ; 
but we must admit his pre-eminence as a Party-leader. For by 
these tactics, by his own overshadowing personality, by his Par- 
liamentary dexterity, and his versatility, he has succeeded in his 
immediate object. He has pushed, and he has dodged, his Home 
Rule Bill through the House of Commons. He has steered it 
through Committee without one adverse Division. He has secured 
its Third Reading without any disruption in his Party,and apparently 
without any bruising strain upon its allegiance. Many doubted 
whether even Mr. Gladstone would be able to accomplish this feat. 
All will agree that no living politician but he could have success- 
fully performed it. 

It was Mr. Balfour's fortune to be the leader of the Conservative Op- 
position to this consummate master of debate and of Parliamentary 
tactics. As Irish Secretary he had shown the highest courage, per- 
sistence,and resource. In the House of Commons, during the bitterest 
controversies and attacks, he had given constant proof of an imper- 
turbable patience and good humour. In debate, though endowed 
with no natural gifts of oratory, he had become a formidable op- 
ponent, ready in argument, dexterous, and sometimes epigrammatic. 
As leader of the House during the last Session of the last Parlia- 
ment (a comparatively easy and uneventful time) he had acquitted 
himself with credit. And yet, notwithstanding this record, at the 
beginning of this Session many of his most loyal supporters, and 
some even who most admired his talents and character, were 
doubtful whether he would prove himself a successful leader in 
Opposition. They feared that his earlier indolence and his many 
other tastes might interfere with the discharge of duties, not 
strictly defined, nor imperatively imposed upon him. Some 
doubted whether he could be stirred to effective speech without 
the responsibility of office, and the spur of attacks upon himself. 
Others prophesied that he would not be sufficiently aggressive, and 
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that he would, with philosophical calm, minimize the gravity of the 
daily business of the House, and give much latitude to the Govern- 
ment in their conduct of it. The events of the first few weeks of the 
Session seemed to give colour to these forebodings. The two sections 
of the Opposition were obviously not quite at one in their tactics 
during the debate on the Queen’s Speech. There was some want of 
spirit in our attack, there was some laxity in the attendance on our 
side. The Government obtained more than their strict majorities. 
Quickly friends and foes began to attribute the responsibility for this 
to the young Opposition leader. At that moment Mr. Balfour was 
attacked with influenza, and obliged to be absent from the House 
for some little time. During his absence Lord Randolph Churchill 
delighted his side by a dashing speech against the Welsh Sus- 
pensory Bill; and immediately men foretold that once more he 
would show himself a heaven-born leader in Opposition, and that Mr. 
Balfour would become merely our titular chief. In the light of 
what has happened since it is interesting to recall the meeting at 
the Carlton, when Lord Randolph was forced to speak by the en- 
thusiastic calls from every corner of the Library, and to remember 
how great was the satisfaction when he said that he would do all in 
his power to support the leadership of “my friend, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour.” 

The history of the remainder of the Session has signally 
falsitied these hopes and fears alike. That speech of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s on the Welsh Church has been his one successful speech in 
the House of Commons. From physical causes, which everyone 
feels must be temporary, his subsequent efforts, and notably in 
Committee on the Home Rule Bill, have been not merely ineffective, 
but positively painful. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, has 
gradually and steadily all through the rest of the Session 
strengthened his now undisputed pre-eminence over every other 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench. He has been untiring in 
his attendance, and painstaking in his attention to the daily 
business of the House. He has not shrunk from the least inviting 
and the most laborious work of the Committee on the details of the 
the Home Rule Bill. Asa speaker he has improved greatly and 
continuously. Up to this year there has been a certain stifiness in 
the manner, and sometimes an awkward hesitation in the language of 
some of his most powerful speeches. Now he has learnt to unbend. 
He has lately made speeches full of a playful humour; and then 
his manner has been unconstrained, and his voice has freed itself 
from the rather artificial and monotonous intonation that detracts 
from the charm of his more ambitious speeches. As a debater, and 
as a quick critic of clauses, of amendments, and of Ministerial 
arguments, he has been excellent; and he has shown shrewd- 
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ness and alertness in his ready appreciation of the scope and 
bearing of Ministerial announcements of policy, or of the course 
of business in the House. 

Beyond these great intellectual and rhetorical gifts, Mr. Balfour 
has given new proofs this Session of statesmanship, of prevision, 
and of self-control. The excitement of the moment has never led 
him to exaggerate the importance of passing incidents. He has 
often displayed a confident, and even contemptuous good-humour, 
when some tactical surprise, or some new smuggling Resolution, 
has roused the Radicals to noisy exultation. He has been invariably 
courteous to his opponents, and appreciative of any arguments that 
they may have advanced. It may well be that this very largeness 
of view, and this inability to magnify the import of the event of 
the hour, are the qualities which have lowered the force of his set 
speeches against the Bill itself. Not one of these has quite satistied 
his followers. Notably in the one he delivered on the Third Read- 
ing it was generally felt that there was a disappointing absence of 
passion. It may be pleaded that it was impossible to give new 
colour to a theme which had been discussed for seven months; 
yet the fact remains that in neither of those more formal debates on 
the Bill did he rise to the full height of the occasion, or display the 
sympathetic or moral. qualities of a great orator. But, where so 
much has been excellent, it would be ungracious indeed to com- 
plain of this partial failure, which is, probably, as has been sug- 
gested, but a defect of his qualities. In a sentence, Mr. Balfour's 
authority, not only with his own Party, but with the House of 
Commons, has steadily grown during this arduous Session. 

There must have been some divergence of opinion between the 
leaders of the two sections of the Unionist Party as to the exact 
tactics to be pursued during the debate on the Address. There can 
have been none since the Home Rule Bill has been under dis- 
cussion. And to Mr. Chamberlain, not less than to Mr. Balfour, 
credit is due for the complete harmony with which the combined 
Opposition has carried out its plan of campaign. Both these leaders 
have worked with loyal unseltishness for the common end. Those 
who have watched the course of debates in the House itself know 
how unfounded are the cuckoo charges of the Radical Press that 
Mr. Chamberlain has asserted himself at Mr. Balfour’s expense, or 
has imposed upon his colleague tactics distasteful to him. In 
addition, Mr. Chamberlain has this Session shown a fixed and 
determined purpose, and strenuous courage in giving effect to it. 
He hascontirmed his reputation asthe most lucid and logical speaker, 
and the most acute and vigilant critic, in the House. His set 
speeches on the First, Second, and Third Readings of the Bill, and 
on the Financial proposals, have been the best formal indict:n2nts 
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in the House of Commons of the policy of the Bill and of its main 
proposals. To be exceedingly critical, we must add that on 
some occasions, when his object should have been to put the 
Government in a minority, he has not made the kind of speech 
which would lead to this result. He has satirized the Glad- 
stonian waverers, and prematurely exulted over the impending 
defeat of their Party, when he should have done everything to 
conciliate them, and nothing to frighten them, from voting against 
their leader. Notably is this true of the speech he made after 
the announcement by Mr. Gladstone of his acceptance of the omies 
omnia principle. Convincing as was that speech to Unionist 
ears, and damaging as it was to the conclusion at which the 
Government had arrived, and to the motives which had led them 
to it, if it had not been made, the Division might have been a less 
favourable one for the Government. These, however, are very 
trivial blemishes in a statesman who has struck and sustained a 
commanding note of patriotism throughout the controversy. 

These three protagonists have played their parts so zealously and 
so thoroughly that there has been but little opportunity for others 
to distinguish themselves. On the Government Bench Mr. Morley 
has, after Mr. Gladstone, borne the chief burden of debate. Pro- 
fessor Bryce has defended the presence or the omission of provisions 
borrowed from American constitutions with more fluency than 
discretion, and Sir John Rigby has presented a stolid front, and a 
contident power of dogmatic assertion to the Constitutional and 
legal points raised by the Opposition. Mr. Asquith made an able 
speech on the Second Reading, and in the early days of the 
Committee seemed to be admitted to some measure of his leader's 
confidence. But, as the days went by, he lapsed from a favoured 
place near him, and became almost as intermittent in his atten- 
dance, and as obviously ignorant of his chief’s intentions, as have 
been the other Cabinet Ministers in the Lower House. One would 
very much like to know what this strong, sensible, clear-headed 
man—who has acquitted himself with marked success in an 
exceedingly ditticult otfice—really thinks ef the measure with 
which Lord Rosebery refuses to identify himself.* Sir William 
Harcourt has been, as a rule, conspicuous by his absence from the 
House itself, and, when he has looked in, has betrayed a sublime 
indifference to its proceedings. In this he has set an exainple, 
which has been faithfully followed by the great bulk of the rank 
and file behind hiin. 

Certainly no Parliamentary Party has ever occupied intellectu- 
ally so humiliating a position in the settlement of a great 


* The Home Secretary’s classic advice to the Labour Members was to “clear 
their minds of cant and speak out.” 
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Constitutional problem. Not one Gladstonian Member gave 
any constructive help to the consideration of the proposals of 
the Bill. Their average attendance in the House itself was 
miserably small. Mr. Rathbone was the solitary Gladstonian who 
pressed an Amendment to a Division. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Labouchere deliberately refrained from enforcing some few adverse 
votes that they gave, by effective speech. It was patent that the 
“items ” were only anxious to have done with the whole vexatious 
business—that they were gloating over Professor Bryce’s manipu- 
lation of the Magistracy, or looking forward to the longed-for 
exactions of Parish Councils, and that they were merely bored by 
an adequate discussion of a new Constitution for Ireland and Great 
Britain. No doubt every weapon was used by the Party managers 
to repress inconvenient expressions of independent opinion. This 
faithful silence has served their immediate purpose ; but it may 
well be doubted whether these methods will in the long-run 
commend themselves to the electorate, and whether men of truly 
Liberal views will care to be represented by partisan dummies, 
acting together in a inanner so discordant to historical Liberalism 
or Radicalism. It may also be hoped that young men of intelli- 
gence, and character, and Parliamentary ambitions, may be 
deterred from throwing in their lot with this inarticulate body, 
who are all, as Dr. Wallace said, “equal to one another, and equal 
to anything.” There must have been amongst them some who 
vast longing eyes across the gangway to their right, to the Benches 
where were seated the articulate and thinking Liberals, who follow 
the lead of Mr. Chamberlain, or to the Conservative Benches oppo- 
site, always crowded with men ardently in earnest in their hatred 
of Home Rule, and closely following, night after night, the dissec- 
tion of the provisions of the Bill, and the gradual unveiling of 
its manifold absurdities. Already, indeed, ambitious youth seems 
to be recoiling from Gladstonianism. Any observer in the Galleries 
will be struck by this obvious difference between the Gladstonian 
and the Unionist Benches. On the former he will see almost un- 
broken rows of elderly or middle-aged men; on the latter he will 
see a plentiful sprinkling of young men. This is a matter of proof. 
Take one piece of statistics: there are in the House sixteen Glad- 
stonians under thirty-five years of age, as compared with five 
Liberal-Unionists and thirty-two Conservatives; and, if inquiry 
be made into the records and quality of these young politicians, it 
will be found that there is a far larger proportion of men of acade- 
nie distinction, and of undoubted promise, amongst the Unionists 
than amongst the Gladstonians. From a non-party point of view it 
is satisfactory to note that the exactingness of big democratic 
constituencies, and the increasingly heavy servitude of modern 
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Sessions, have not deterred young men of birth and position from 
entering upon public life. It is equally satisfactory, from an even 
higher view, that if the new Members of this Parliament are re- 
garded as a whole, it is a true statement to make that they have 
brought to the House of Commons not merely greater keenness and 
diligence than the average Member of the past, but also a larger 
knowledge of, and aptitude for, politics. 

The Speaker has given it as his opinion that he has never heard 
so many good maiden-speeches as were made this Session. 

Amongst the Liberal-Unionists, as is natural in a small Party, 
there has been the utmost keenness and the closest camaraderie. 
There was evidently the most complete accord between the leaclers 
and the followers. Their Privy-Councillors, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Courtney, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Heneage, and 
Mr. Jesse Collings, were assiduous in their attendance. And often 
might you see the younger men of the Party zealously competing to 
find for their leaders some missing authority, or to test the accuracy 
of a disputed quotation. Mr. Courtney’s thoughtful speeches must 
have (with other reasons) made the partisan Gladstonians regret 
that they had not elected him to the Chairmanship of Committees. 
Mr. T. W. Russell has confirmed his reputation as an effective 
speaker. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, by a clever speech on the Second 
Reading, and Mr. Victor Cavendish, by a Committee speech of 
great clearness and propriety, have made promising commence- 
ments of careers which all hope will be worthy of their names. Lord 
Wolmer made one of the most convincing speeches delivered during 
the whole Committee stage in moving an Amendment to prevent the 
[rish Parliament from passing Resolutions on subjects in which they 
are precluded from legislation, and introduced many other Amend- 
ments of importance. Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Hobhouse, and many 
other Members of the Party, have been indefatigable critics of the 
Bill and zealous authors of Amendments to it. The general attend- 
ance of the Party has been exemplary ; and, if Sir Edward Watkins’ 
loose treatment of his Parliamentary duties may properly be criti- 
cized, it is more than counterbalanced by Mr. Charles Villiers’ gal- 
lant fidelity to them. The lobbies never showed a more interesting 
sight than that of the veteran Free-Trader, with his bent back, 
and shutiing walk, eager to record his vote against some especially 
objectionable proposal of the Bill. On the Third Reading he was 
there greeted with cheers of warm and sympathetic admiration. 

On the Front Opposition Bench the activity and ability of Mr. 
Balfour necessarily deprived his colleagues of opportunities for 
frequent speeches. Mr. Goschen has shown himself his most 
efficient coadjutor. Sir Edward Clarke’s speech at the introduction 
of the Bill was a masterly performance. The crowded and excited 
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House was emptying itself after Mr. Gladstone’s speech. Members 
were naturally anxious to discuss amongst themselves his sketch of 
the provisions of his new Bill) On the spur of the moment Sir 
Edward Clarke subjected them to the most acute and damaging 
criticism, and, notwithstanding all the unfavourable conditions of 
the moment, made a speech of admirable spirit and effect. Mr. 
David Plunket has, on subjects congenial to him, revived his 
oratorical fame. Mr. Carson has put his experience and knowledge 
of Irish affairs to good use, and has impressed his Party with his 
deep and earnest feeling on the question of the Union. Mr. Brod- 
rick has shown industry in working out the effects of the Financial 
proposals, After his speech against the Second Reading, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has taken no part at all in the debates on the Bill. 
The efticient way in which every Amendment was, as a matter of 
course, discussed by a leader of each Party, and probably also by 
some representative Irish loyalist, has removed from the bulk of the 
Conservative rank and file any necessity, or much opportunity, for 
speaking. But their general attitude and conduct in the House 
have been in marked contrast to that of the Gladstonians. The 
habitual attendance on their Benches throughout every night that 
the Bill was under discussion has been very large. There have 
been but a few remote places that have not invariably been taken 
at Prayer-time. A large proportion of the listeners followed the 
course of the Bill with papers of the Amendments carefully noted 
up. The total number of speakers on them, notwithstanding what 
I have just stated, was considerable; and the number of serious 
Amendments that came, without concert with their leaders, from 
unofficial Conservatives was also large. 

Early in the year Radical newspapers were fond of prophesy- 
ing that the vigour of the resistance to the Bill would diminish 
as the months went by, and that it would be impossible to keep 
our men together. This prophecy has been absolutely falsified. 
The discussions on the latest days of August were as well 
sustained as in the early days of May, and so far from our 
strength in Divisions falling away the Divisions towards the end 
of the course of the Bill were better for us than at the begin- 
ning. One of the inost satisfactory features on the Conservative 
side is the vast improvement in the attendance of the representatives 
of the Irish loyalists in this Parliament. In the long debates on 
the Coercion Bill in 1887 many a wearied English Conservative 
used to resentfully hear of the continued absence of Ulster Con- 
servative Members. Nothing of this sort could occur now. The 
Irish Party, of which Colonel Saunderson is the Chairman, has 
equalled the Nationalists in their attention to their duties, and in 
their discipline and keenness. They have all worked hard, and 
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spoken usefully, during the Committee stage; and, perhaps, it is 
not invidious to mention particularly Mr. Macartney and Mr. Dunbar 
Barton as having made valuable contributions to the debates. 

The conduct imposed upon the Irish Nationalists during the 
Session has prevented any signal development of reputations in 
their ranks. Their cue has been to abstain from speech, so far as 
was practicable ; and, in fact, they have carried out this self-denying 
ordinance with remarkable docility. The Parnellite Party has not 
been able to make any mark, as a Party, upon the Bill, or upon the 
general course of Irish policy. But its leader, Mr. John Redinond, 
improved his position, at all events, as a speaker, by his speech on 
the Second Reading. It was a powerful speech, marked by that 
directness and lucidity which distinguish him from other leaders of 
the Nationalists. Mr. Blake made a maiden speech which was 
received with frantic applause by his friends. It was very long, 
very confident, very fluent. But it did not make any real impression 
on the House, and subsequent speeches of his confirm the first im- 
pression that he will do more useful service for his Party on 
provincial platforms than in the House of Commons. Mr. Michael 
Davitt’s maiden speech produced an infinitely greater effect. It 
was very plausible in its general argument: it was delivered in an 
unconventional manner that secured attention ; and the personality 
of the speaker, with his evident earnestness and striking face, 
deepened the effect of the actual arguments. Whatever may be 
the secret relations between Mr. Sexton and Mr. Timothy Healy, 
and between the various sections of Irish Members, Mr. Sexton has, 
without doubt, maintained his ascendency in the House of Com- 
mons. He is always in his place—always attentive—always well- 
informed. Ministers received his spoken hints with profound 
deference ; and all appearances would seem to point to him as the 
intermediary between Irish Nationalists and British Ministers. The 
general discipline and regular attendance of both sections of the 
Nationalists has been well maintained all through the Session, and 
their claque has been as vigorous in applauding their friends, and 
signifying its disapproval of their opponents, as it was in the last 
Parliament. 

To mention some less important personal aspects of the 
Session: the Labour Members have failed (if they desired it) 
to form anything like an independent Labour Party in the House. 
Mr. Keir Hardie has indeed acted in complete independence ot 
everyone else, and played for his own hand alone; but he has not 
displayed Parliamentary tact, and has not made any impression on 
the House. Mr. John Burns, on the contrary, is a persona grata to 
it. His energy, his bonhomie, and pleasant manners, together with 
his gift of vigorous, if not very logical, speech, have given him a 
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distinct position; but at present he seems content to make use of 
it as an obedient follower of Mr. Gladstone and an active amateur 
whip for that Party. No new Labour Member, sitting on the 
Gladstonian side, has made any especial mark. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson has asserted himself, but without much effect. Mr. S. 
Woods has failed to spur Mr. Gladstone into ettective action on the 
Eight Hours Bill. 

The so-called Welsh Party has afforded an amusing spectacle to 
Conservative eyes. The younger Members of this little band had 
made themselves highly objectionable in the last Parliament. 
They were garrulous, they were conceited, they were narrowly 
bitter. This Session they have been condemned to perpetual 
silence and complete impotence. An occasional talk with “ the 
Parnell of Wales,” now a Junior Lord of the Treasury, has been 
their only solace in the House itself; outside, their correspondence 
with Mr. Gladstone does not appear to have produced the desired 
result. If this little Party, or any fragment of it, is forced next 
Session to fulfil its threats, and to act independently, it is probable 
that it will discover the essential differences between the inde- 
pendent action of an Irish Party of eighty Members, with the 
organizers of the Land League at its head, and of twenty-eight 
Welsh Members, led by Nonconformist barristers and solicitors. 

Some more purely personal aspects of the Session are supplied 
by the effacement, as a political force, of Mr. Labouchere, by the 
inability at present of Sir Charles Dilke to carve out any special 
road by which he may climb back to power, and by the rise of Dr. 
Wallace as a humorous speaker. Finally, no sketch, however 
slight, of the personal aspects of the Session would be complete 
which did not allude to the positions of the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees. Mr. Mellor’s chairmanship has fallen on 
evil and difficult times. It is very easy to criticize it; it is not 
easy to find a substitute for him. In fact, the record of his chair- 
manship only shows how arduous is this post, and how short- 
sighted the Government was not to re-appoint to it so strong and 
impartial a Chairman as Mr. Courtney had proved himself to be. 
The Speaker, by his very excellence, emphasizes the comparative 
failure of the Chairman. By his commanding gifts, his attractive 
personality, and his impartial dignity, the Speaker can sway and 
control even this House of Commons when torn by passion. In 
the middle of the sudden uproar on the 27th of July, when, to their 
horror and surprise, the bulk of the Members in the House found 
themselves unwittingly spectators of a scrimmage and a row; when 
Mr. Gladstone sat puzzled and silent, and Mr. Balfour was not. in 
the House, instinctively from all sides rose cries for “ The Speaker— 
the Speaker.” And when that stately figure appeared, there was a 
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scarcely suppressed murmur of satisfaction; the storm subsided, 
and in an anxious calm everyone prepared to submit himself 
implicity to the Speaker’s guidance. And by his judgment the 
House was enabled without further loss of credit to extricate itself 
from the trouble into which it had been allowed to drift. The 
passionate oratory, of which he is capable, was strikingly displayed 
in the House last July, when a graceless and shambling explanation 
by Mr. Conybeare, of a newspaper attack of his upon the im- 
partiality of the Speaker, excited his just indignation. With 
splendid power, and overwhelming effect, the Speaker then vindi- 
cated his sensitiveness for his own honour and that of his office. 
Perhaps his eminent qualities are not even yet sufficiently 
recognized outside the House; and so every Member of the House 
of Commons who was present at the dinner given last June by 
the Master and Fellows of Balliol to a large number of Balliol 
graduates, was glad that many men of authority in every walk of 
life, outside politics, had then an opportunity of judging what 
manner of man Mr, Peel is. Amongst the speakers of the evening 
were the Master, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Asquith, and the Speaker, 
whom beforehand a critic would have been inclined to place in one 
class, and then many capable men of less prominent position, whom 
he would have put in a second class. But, at the end of the even- 
ing, the universal verdict on the speeches was that the line of 
division was not between the speeches of the select few I have 
named and those of the rest, but that it was between the speech 
of the Speaker and those of all the others. It was felt that there 
was a difference in kind, and that the true oratory, the lofty tone, 
and the charm that comes from personality, gave to the Speaker’s 
speech a singular excellence, all its own. As Mr. Gladstone has 
often pointed out, recent changes in the Procedure of the House 
of Commons have conferred upon the Chair extensive new powers. 
The bitterness of modern Party spirit, the vital issues which are 
involved in our present and in our future political controversies, 
the growing substitution, in the House, of Members, who are 
politicians before they are anything else, for men who were 
politicians only after they were many other things, all add to the 
tremendous difficulty of properly discharging these responsible 
duties, and of filling the Chair with success. Mr. Peel discharges 
these duties with exemplary impartiality and ability. He has 
given even new dignity and influence to his high office. By con- 
tinuing to hold the Speakership he is putting the House and the 
whole country under a heavy debt of gratitude. 


M.P. 


VOL. XXII. 


IIl—ITS BARREN LABOUR. 


In January a glittering Ministerial programme—comprising Home 
Rule for Ireland and a long tale of domestic reforms for Great 
Britain—was issued. The Gladstonian Party applauded its appear- 
ance to the very echo and announced their determination of carry- 
ing it out. In September, however, after eight months’ close and 
unremitting attendance, we find ourselves precisely where we were 
as regards every item of importance in that programme. Our 
opponents have elected a dictator from among their number and 
have had, at his despotic bidding, to attend, to vote, to listen, while 
he sought exclusively to satisfy and gratify their ancient enemies 
the Nationalists of Ireland. The climax came when, in very 
weariness of their slavery and in the very teeth of all the traditions 
of their Party, they clamorously placed a gag on the House of 
Commons and effectually stifled deliberation. The Gladstonian 
faction have one and all declared against Freedom of Speech, leaving 
the Unionist Party to champion this the most precious of British 
rights. 

The Electorate must and will realize this whole episode of the gag. 
The public will bear in mind that Mr. Gladstone introduced the 
closure into the House of Commons in 1882. He himself hedged 
it round with safeguards so that, in his own words, “the vote ex- 
pressed will be the vote of an enormous majority of those who are 
in actual attendance.” And the closure was accepted by the 
Leader of the Opposition, provided that “the rights of minorities 
were secured without allowing them to become a tyrannical 
obstruction to the business of the House.” Under the Standing 
Order a motion for closure shall not be put if it “shall appear to 
the Chair to be an abuse of the Rules of the House or an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the minority.” 

The idea of the “ Guillotine ” is derived from the group of United 
States enactments commonly known as the “five minutes rule.” 
These I described in detail in the Fortnightly Review for March, 
1889, after close personal study in Washington. I reviewed the 
various means adopted to deal with “dilatory and obstructive 
methods of tedious repetition, irrelevant talk, obstructive debate 
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and obstructive motions,” and I advocated the trial of an analagous 
scheme. “It should usually be possible at all stages of Bills, in 
regard to all motions, and in regard to Votes in Supply, to estimate 
what would be a fair time for discussion,” and to establish an auto- 
matic rule for curtailing frivolous debate. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
ideas of guillotining surpass all such principles. To him it isa 
weapon, not for destroying frivolous repetition and irrelevancy, but 
for stifling legitimate argument. The proof of this is seen in the 
fact that his guillotine fell remorselessly in one night on twenty 
Government amendments. Each amendment, of course, passed 
into the Act, but not one of these could be or was in any way dis- 
cussed. It was a weapon used by Mr. Gladstone to kill discussion, 
and to coerce a powerful Opposition. 

Even from Mr. Gladstone’s own lips there has come frank 
acknowledginent that there was no obstruction—and all unpreju- 
diced judges and Parliamentary experts agree that the Home Rule 
Bill debates were remarkable for the general brevity of the argu- 
ments and their pertinency to the topics on which they were 
adduced. 

But the extraordinary mass of details, the absolute novelty of 
many of the provisions, and the frequent change of front by the 
Government, necessarily involved considerable discussion. It was 
a Bill containing many Bills. In regard to administration, to 
finance, to constitutional policy, there were proposals sufficient to 
be the basis and scope of very many separate Acts of Parliament. 

The only reason advanced by the Premier for using the closure 
was that the Tories had applied it to the Crimes Bill, 1887. 

Now, the Crimes Bill was simply directed against criminals; it 
aimed at making the detection and punishment of crime more 
certain ; and it was a mild re-enactment of much that had been 
introduced in Acts of Mr. Gladstone’s previous administrations, 
which had been vigorously acted upon. The opposition to that 
measure was avowedly obstructive, and conducted by a very small 
fraction of the House of Commons. Yet the Gladstonian Party 
have no other excuse to offer but that “the Tories did it in 1887.” 
From this, and similar action in other cases, it would appear that 
the Gladstonian canon of ethics is “ You may always do evil, pro- 
vided some one else has done the said evil previously, and you are 
bound to commit every trespass that has ever been committed by 
your opponents.” 

The public may wonder how so crude, inchoate, and undigested 
a measure ever passed the House of Commons. It should be 
remembered that three sections in the House of Commons were 
pledged and determined to pass a Home Rule Bill this Session. 
In the first place, there were naturally the thirty —— of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s Administration. In the second place, there were the 
eighty-two Nationalist Members—most of them pledged up to the 
hilt to accept nothing as final which did not give Ireland absolute 
independence. No Irish Nationalist, for instance, would hold his 
seat a day if he conceded that Ireland would be satisfied until she 
had full power to arrange her commercial relations with other 
countries. Of course, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill absolutely withholds 
any rights of the kind, so Mr. John Redmond accepts it as a 
“miserable instalment”; and the National League on 12th 
September, 1893, in Dublin, decided to accept this Bill, 
“although it falls short of what they hope to have.” In the third 
place, the Bill was assured of the support of a large number of 
Liberals and Radicals who are anxious to rid their consciences of 
an inconvenient pledge, and to gratify their constituents by clear- 
ing the arena for some more popular performance. 

In the House of Commons the main point ignored, to his cost, by 
Mr. Gladstone, was the unwonted strength and compactness of the 
regular Opposition. Numerically it was, as a matter of fact, the 
largest party in the House. Mr. Gladstone’s mechanical majorities 
were due to a mere temporary combination of minorities, and even 
so they were only just superior in numbers to their homogeneous 
and united opponents. It is instructive to remember the 
majorities by which the chief stages in, and clauses of, the 
Home Rule Bill were passed. 

Date. Majority. Subject. 
21 April... ww. 43 - Second Reading. 
30 May nen -— = ove ** Resolutions.” 
10 June oe —_ mae Habeas Corpus. 
36 re Freemasons. 
27 ae Excutive Powers. 
14 ren Retention of Members (Redmond). 
31 ie Do. do. do. 
in << ae és Unlimited Powers. 
30 Aug... <a im Third Reading. 

These majorities in a House of 670 members are intrinsically 
insignificant, and their character is better understood when it is 
remembered that the eighty-two Irish Nationalists, except upon 
rare occasions, were always to be found on the side of the Govern- 
ment. Without them, in every instance, the Government would 
have been in a hopeless minority. Yet Gladstonians speak of the 
House of Lords “ flouting the popular will” As a matter of fact 
the popular will, apart from the votes of the interested Nation- 
alist Members, was entirely on the side taken by the House of 
Lords. 

I pass, however, from this great task of the Session—this upas- 
tree that has cast its blighting shadow over all other work of the 
Session, and prevented the growth and ingathering of any useful 
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harvest whatever—I pass to other considerations directly and 
vitally affecting the well-being of the country and the Empire. 

The Speaker, whose experienced judgment all value so highly, 
has more than once uttered a note of warning that long sittings 
end by rendering the Members of the House of Commons inefficient 
for their work. Medical authorities insist on the terrible results of 
overwork in Parliament on individuals, and the country periodi- 
cally deplores the breakdown in health or the death of some one or 
more of her best public men owing to overwork in the House of 
Commons. 

The fact is that the common-sense of the great bulk of the 
Members prevents such breakdown on any large scale by the 
simple remedy of non-attendance. Five or six months is the 
utmost limit to the endurance of the free Members. Facts are 
eloquent. If we take the Committee Divisions on the Home Rule 
Bill we shall have irrefragable evidence. In the early months of 
every Parliament, attendance gradually grows and remains at a 
normal height through April, May, and June. The average numbers 
of all parties voting in Committee Divisions on the Home Rule 
Bill in the last three months have been as follows :— 


Month. Average total Percentage of 
number voting. total of House. 


June ‘ia uss 536 — “ 81° 
July sei ma 520 oa ~ 77° 
August eat ae 326 - oe 47° 


It therefore appears that during August more than one half 
of the representatives of the people were conspicuous by their 
absence. The fact is that the common-sense of the House refuses a 
suicidal attendance, as the experiment of Autumn Sessions has 
always demonstrated. 

The consideration of attendance by Members leads us to one 
point of crucial importance in reference to the question how far 
the House of Commons vote on the Home Rule Bill can be taken 
to be the voice of the country. Early in the Session I moved for a 
Return of the majorities necessary in the legislatures of foreign 
countries and British colonies for ratifying constitutional changes. 
I ain giving elsewhere an analysis of these Returns—suffice it here 
to say that in almost every civilized country, and especially in 
all republics, the safeguards are elaborate and decided. A two- 
thirds majority is the common basis, with the further check of con- 
currence of both Houses, and of direct appeals to the constituencies. 
But the least of the safeguards adoptedis that of an absolute majority. 

Now, an absolute majority of the House of Commons is 336. 
In all the crucial Divisions on the Home Rule Bill—excepting, of 
course, those occasions in which the Government was saved by the 
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Opposition voting with them against their Nationalist colleagues— 
there was only one instance in which an absolute majority of votes 
was given, and that was on the Second Reading, when 347 members 
voted among the Ayes. In no other crucial case did anything like 
an absolute majority declare in favour of any clause; and on the 
Third Reading only 301 Members voted with the Ayes. In any other 
civilized country the Bill would have failed because it had not con- 
ciliated the requisite support. 

In conclusion, I pass to the chief evil effect on the national 
interest of this Barren Session. It used to be a commonplace 
with constitutionalists that the main function of the House of 
Commons lay in the redress of grievances before granting Supplies : 
that its secondary function was to constitute, together with the 
House of Lords, the Grand Court of Inquest for the Nation; and 
that its third function was to assist Lords and Crown in any necessary 
legislation. The abortive legislation of the Session has rendered 
absolutely fruitless any attempts on the part of any representatives 
in the Commons to redress grievances or to make Inquest. By the 
time the predestined defeat of the Home Rule Bill was accom- 
plished, in more ways than one the House of Commons was not in 
a fit condition to discharge either of its main functions, and all 
through the Session its opportunities for so doing were so curtailed 
that effective action has been impossible. 

The people, and especially the poorer classes, will sadly feel this 
usurpation by useless legislation of the time and energies of their 
representatives. 

Personally, I was engaged, both on my own initiative and in con- 
junction with others, in bringing forward for deliberation many a 
subject of pressing importance. But the occasion could never be 
found until during the last two or three days of an expiring Session, 
when one looked round in vain for the numerous Members who 
had promised, and would have rendered inestimable, aid, during the 
first six months, or the normal period, of the Session. Apart from 
all Party warfare, we weredetermined tosee our Naval Defences main- 
tained at a proper strength; to see the Army placed on a reformed 
footing; to see that British interests in foreign countries did not 
suffer, and that all was done that could be to maintain the prestige 
and prosperity of our Colonial Empire. Through the Session, 
instead of proper Supply, we were met by Votes on Account and 
besought to defer our criticisms or suggestions till the Estimates 
came on. Meanwhile Home Rule dragged its slow length along 
until, when two-thirds of the Members had taken themselves away, 
the Estimates came on and we were told that if we waived our 
rights we should be closured. Such is the administration of Parlia- 
mentary affairs under Nationalist dictation. 
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And what happens in the meanwhile? Russia, for instance, 
advances into the Pamirs; France seizes upon Siam ; India has its 
currency revolutionized ; Uganda is to be deserted ; Swaziland is 
to be handed over to the Boers; and so forth. The only bright 
spot in external affairs is the result of the Behring Sea Arbitration, — 
the first occasion in history in which we have won on such an appeal. 
But in that case all was cut and dried long before Mr. Gladstone 
came into office, and even the brilliant eloquence of Sir Charles 
Russell was, as events have proved, a splendid work of supereroga- 
tion. The main cause of our victory was that, thanks to the per- 
sonal and energetic foresight of Lord Salisbury, we acquired far 
fuller and far better local and technical knowledge of the subject 


than our opponents, an advantage we had never enjoyed in any 
previous instance. 


The other matters of external policy point two great lessons. 
The one is that under the present Government, for some reason or 
another, several excellent markets for British goods are to be closed 
to our enterprise, so far as foreign nations can close them. The 
result of this will at once be felt in our manufacturing and shipping 
centres—just at a time when, above all things, our statesmen at the 
helm should be considering, devising, and carrying out extensions 


and not shrinkage of our commerce. I happened to be the first to 
interpellate the Government as to Siam, and instead of being met, 
as I hoped I should be, by the clear statement that our Govern- 
ment had at once explained to the French that we had old Treaty 
rights and prerogatives in Siam, we were met, and have been met 
all along, by mere assertions that we were doing all we could. The 
Government distinctly decline to pledge themselves either to obtain 
Parliamentary sanction, or even to allow Parliamentary discussion, 
before they do what they chose in reference to Uganda or Swazi- 
land. In the latter instance even the Boer Government cannot act 
without the sanction of their Folksraad—while the Mother of Par- 
liaments remains powerless even for discussion. But this dictatorial 
conduct is of a piece with the irresponsible revolution in Indian 
finance carried out by the Government secretly in the face of re- 
peated requests in the House of Commons that the advice of Par- 
liament should be sought. 

Thus the second lesson we derive from these points in external 
policy is, that the Gladstonian wing of the Liberal Party when it 
obtains office prefers to work its will regardless of any opinions or 
deliberations of the supposed representatives of the people. Such 
is a plain description of the course they pursue, while the 
Uniomst Party have become the sole champions of the right to 
discuss public policy, and the right to criticize and check the 
endeavour to thwart the desires of the nation. 
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Turning for one brief moment to Home affairs—here, again, we 
have to deplore the blighting influence of the upas-tree. There 
are numberless grievances affecting particular classes, or even 
individuals, which can be and are righted or exploded, by being 
brought before Parliament. Every Member has his list of them, 
and every Member is aware how difficult it has been this Session to 
obtain any notice of them whatever. As a result, the men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, the Customs officers, and many other deserv- 
ing classes of employés have to await some turn in the political tide 
before their case can even be heard. We know how various agri- 
cultural grievances have been ignored, and that the only voluntary 
action of the Government was in forcing the House in the dis- 
cussion on the Home Rule Bill to permit the Dublin Parliament 
to protect, by bounties and other means, Irish agriculture at the 
expense of British. 

Every one knows of the terrible annual destruction of life and 
property by collisions at sea. Lights have to be carried by vessels 
at night to prevent collisions. The Board of Trade in 1893 issued 
some new regulations flatly contradicting the old ones which 
continue to govern foreign ships and British ships as far as the 
jurisdiction of foreign law courts go. 

In vain did I try to bring this subject and many another before 
the House. The Home Rule Bill met one at every turn. My own 
efforts are merely by way of example. Other Members met with 
precisely similar experiences. There is no wonder then that the 
Session is branded as the Barren Session, no wonder that through- 
out the length and breadth of the land distrust and want of confi- 
dence, and rumours and fears of every imaginable revolutionary 
kind, are grievously affecting trade and industry, and that the 
electors will want, and insist on having, freedom of discussion for 
their representatives in Parliament. They will scout a Government 
which devotes itself, at the bidding of those convicted of criminal 
conspiracy, to futile and fatuous ideas to gratify one small por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and to revolutionary and gerry- 
mandering schemes to secure a further tenure of the loaves 
and fishes of office. They will welcome a Government which 
upholds freedom of debate, which recognizes that it has to main- 
tain equally the interests of all classes and all portions of the 
United Kingdom, and which does not fear the most open discus- 
sion and deliberation in its determined efforts to secure the 
permanence and spread of British interests and British prestige all 
the world over. 


GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 
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Last autumn, in this Review, I gave a detailed account of Balmat’s 
celebrated ascent of Mont Blanc, on August 8, 1786. On August 1, 
in the subsequent year, M. de Saussure, encouraged by Balmat’s 
success, started, with a band of eighteen guides and a domestic 
servant, under Balmat’s guidance, and attained the summit on 
.August 3. A narrative of this ascent appears in De Saussure’s 
book, Mes Voyages dans les Alpes. During my visit to Chamonix 
in 1891 I searched among the Records at the ottice of the guide- 
chef in the hope of finding the names of the guides who accom- 
panied the great savant. The records are silent on this point: the 
name of De Saussure has eclipsed all others, and it is now too late 
to supply that deficiency. The most celebrated guides in 1787 were 
Jacques Balmat, Jean Michel Cachat, Pierre Balmat, Francois 
Paccard, Joseph Carrier, and Marie Couttet. These men may have 
belonged to De Saussure’s party; but there is no evidence. 
Jacques Balmat and Marie Couttet certainly shared that honour: 
their names are incidentally introduced into De Saussure’s narra- 
tive. 

For some years from that date the Chamonix Records were care- 
lessly kept. It is amusing to contemplate the weird catalogue of 
English climbers with their unpronounceable names. It would 
seem as though persons thus afflicted were smitten by a desire to 
end their lives in a dangerous enterprise, or, failing in that laudable 
intention, at least to place the burthen of their names on the 
shoulders of history. “Hacces” came upon the scene in 1827; 
“ Pedwell,” “ Edwell,” and “ Doulat” followed him close ; and so on, 
until Messrs. “ Launlhie,” “ Euslechndwom,” and “ Richowhor ”—all 
described as Englishmen—attained the summit in 1854. 

With all its faults, this Register is a valuable work; and the names 
inscribed upon its pages reflect much credit upon our nation. The 
List opens with the following names: 


Balmat and Dr. Paccard ... Aug. 8, 1786. 
De Saussure _ — ... Aug. 3, 1787. 
Colonel Beaufroy ved ... Aug. 8, 1787. 
The world is in possession of details relative to Balmat, Paccard, 
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and De Saussure; but it knows nothing whatever about Colonel 
Beaufroy, an Englishman. This is the more strange because 
Beaufroy’s ascent of Mont Blanc was a more remarkable feat than 
that of De Saussure, whose achievement has been trumpeted to 
every corner of the earth, and whose effigy forms a conspicuous 
feature in the village of Chamonix. It will be seen that only four 
days after De Saussure returned to the valley, after his successful 
ascent of Mont Blanc, Colonel Beaufroy started in the same direc- 
tion. It does not appear that he had previously attempted the 
ascent, and from the moment of its accomplishment he disap- 
peared from the village as unostentatiously and as suddenly as he 
had come there. 

Shortly after my paper on Balmat appeared in this Review,* a 
friend sent me a document which he had recently found among the 
papers of his great grandmother, Lady Dalrymple. That lady, a 
daughter of General Leighton, married Sir Hew Dalrymple, Com- 
mander of the British forces in Spain at the opening of the Penin- 
sular War. Colonel Beaufroy was a frequent visitor at Sir Hew and 
Lady Dalrymple’s place in Hertfordshire. On November 15,1816, he 
dictated the following narrative, which (thanks to the late Lady 
Dalrymple’s foresight) is now, for the first time, given to the world. 

“On August 8, 1787, I undertook to reach the summit of Mont 
Blane. I did not possess, nor was I able to obtain in that country, 
the proper instruments for the experiments which I wished to 
make. I knew that M. de Saussure, a professor in the University 
of Geneva, had gained the summit of Mont Blane only four days 
before I reached the foot of the mountain. M. Bourrit, who had 
published many valuable statistics and some good drawings, assured 
me that, owing to obstacles he had encountered, he had always 
been obliged to abandon the enterprise. He had, in fact, made 
a fresh attempt only three days previously, on the day after 
De Saussure descended into the valley.t I obtained ten men, out 
of different cottages, who agreed to accompany me, and distributed 
three days’ provisions among them, together with a kettle, a 
chafing-dish, a quantity of charcoal, blankets, a pair of bellows, a 
long rope, a hatchet, and a ladder. My dress consisted in a white 
flannel jacket, without a shirt beneath it, and very loose white linen 
trowsers. I dressed in white clothing, so that the sun’s rays might 


* «The First Ascent of Mont Blane.” —National Review, August, 1892. 

t De Saussure, after having passed four days on the march, reached the village 
of Chamonix at 12.15 p.m. on August 4, 1787. The news of his success spread 
like wildfire, and stimulated other persons to renewed effort. Bourrit again failed ; 
and it does not appear that he ever succeeded, for his name is not entered on the 
Register. He accompanied De Saussure in 1784 in his attempt to reach Mont 
Blane by the Aiguille du Goité. They were obliged to give up, and returned to 
Bionassey exhausted. —R.E. 
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be thrown off. Besides a pole for walking, I took some cramp irons 
for the heels of my shoes, by means of which the hold on the 
frozen snow is firm, and in steep ascents the poise of the body is 

reserved. Michael Cachat,* one of De Saussure’s guides, desired to 

. . S 

take the lead; and, having formed line at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, August 8, we began our march. At about eight o’clock we 
reached the Glacier des Bossons, at which place the mountain 
begins to make its rapid ascent. We climbed upwards along the 
rocks on the eastern side of the glacier. At noon we reached the 
Glacier de la Céte. Our march hitherto had not been laborious, 
nor had we been exposed to any greater danger than that caused 
by occasional showers of rocks and loose stones dislodged by goats 
in leaping from one projection to another. At the Glacier de la 
Cote we halted and dined. Then, having fixed the cramps to our 
shoes, we resumed our tramp. We had not proceeded far when we 
discovered that the frozen snow, which lay in the ridges between 
the huge waves of ice, concealed with a covering of uncertain 
strength the fathomless abysms which traverse the solid ice. But 
this danger was lessened by tying ourselves together with a long 
rope attached to our waists at regular intervals. By this precaution 
we evaded the risk of one of our party falling into a crevasse. In 
this manner we crossed on our ladder such chasms as were exposed 
to view, and sometimes paused in the middle of the ladder 
to gaze into an abyss which baffled the reach of vision, and from 
whose depth the sounds caused by falling blocks of ice never 
ascended to the ear. In some places we cut footsteps with 
the hatchet. But on the whole our difficulties were not great, 
and, at three in the afternoon, the glacier was passed. Then, with 
more ease and much greater expedition, we pursued our course; and 
in a couple of hours we reached the hut which had been erected in 
the previous year by M. de Saussure.t This hut was situated on 

* The guide here mentioned was Jean Michel Cachat, known as ‘‘ le Géant.”’ 
He was a man of lofty stature, reliable, active, and intrepid. He made many 
attempts to ascend Mont Blanc before Balmat, but was always beaten back. He 
was one of those who deserted Balmat on the Bosse du Dromadaire in the previous 
year. He accompanied De Saussure on August 1, 1787; attained the summit on 
August 3; and reached his cabane in the valley August 4. After three days’ 
rest, it appears, he started once more with Colonel Beaufroy.—R. E. 

+ Writing in October, 1834,—forty-eight years after the erection of this hut on 
the Grands Mulets—Count Henri de Tilly says: ‘‘ En quittant notre gite, nous 
passimes 4 cdté des ruines de la cabane élevée par ce savant voyageur qui, lui 
aussi, s¢journa aux Grands Mulets. Ce sont les restes de quatre murs, hauts 
encore de deux pieds environ, et formant un rectangle de sept ou huit pieds sur 
cing ou six. La neige recouvraiten partie cet espace, ou, en le balayant, on pour- 
rait fort bien établir son quartier ; mais on y serait, ce semble, moins 4 l’abri que 
sur la petite plateforme.” 


M. de Saussure did not make use of the hut on the occasion when he ascended 
Mont Blanec.—R. E. 
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the eastern side of a rock, which had all the appearance of being 
rotten with age; and which was, in fact, in such a state of decay 
that on our return, the following evening, we saw scattered on the 
snow many tons of its fragments, which had fallen during our 
absence. Fortunately, the ruin was not on the side where the hut 
stood. On our arrival at this point at five in the afternoon, my 
guides began to clear the hut of snow; and at seven o’clock we sat 
down to eat, but without relish for food, and a distaste for wine or 
spirits. Our only palatable drink was snow melted in a kettle. 
Some of the guides complained of a disheartening sickness; and a 
Swiss servant, who had come at his own request, was seized with 
excessive vomiting and severe headache. These complaints were 
apparently caused by the extreme lightness of the air. I was free 
from any inconvenience in this respect, and so also were a few of 
the guides. But we were none of us able to eat, and had a strong 
aversion to spirituous liquors. Presently we prepared for rest ; all 
inside the hut except two guides who preferred to sleep on a rock 
outside. The whole night through we heard sounds like bursts of 
thunder, caused by falling masses of snow loosened by the wind. 
These masses, which fell from great heights, accumulated in bulk 
as they rolled, and fell into the plain with a terrifying sound. The 
stars shone with a lustre far exceeding that which they exhibit 
when seen from the usual level, and had so little tremor in their 
light as to leave no doubt on my mind that if seen from the top of 
Mont Blanc they would appear as fixed points. In my opinion the 
clearness of the air was such that Jupiter’s satellites might have 
been distinguished by the naked eye, if that planet had not been in 
close proximity to the moon. Jupiter remained visible for several 
hours after the sun had risen, and did not wholly disappear till 
nearly night. My thermometer, on Fahrenheit’s scale, which was 
hung on the outside of the hut near the lock of the door, was 8° 
below freezing point. We melted snow, and a small keg was filled 
with water for my own use. At 3 a.m. we left the hut. Our route 
lay across wide wastes of snow, and we made good progress. But 
the chasms which the ice beneath had formed, though less 
numerous than those passed on the previous day, embarrassed the 
ascent considerably. One crevasse in particular had opened so 
wide since M. de Saussure’s expedition that we wandered anxiously 
along its edge looking for a place where the ladder would be long 
enough to cross it. Having planted our ladder, we were glad to 
find that it rested on the opposite edge, although there was 
not more than an inch to spare on either side. We began 
to be afraid lest, during our absence, this chasm might widen 
beyond reach of the ladder; and also that the clouds, which 
so suddenly envelop the mountain, would descend and _ prevent 
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our finding the only part of the chasm which was _ passable. 
This thought troubled us for a time; but suddenly the guides 
concerted, and we all crossed the crevasse in safety. We had 
not proceeded far before our thirst became intolerable. Water 
would not quench it, and our throats burned. The air itself seemed 
to be thirsty, and robbed our bodies of their moisture. Although 
we were all in the same condition, we trudged along until seven 
o’clock, having long passed the place where M. de Saussure spent 
his second night in a tent.* Here we sat down to breakfast. The 
thermometer showed 4° below freezing point. We were actually 
at the foot of Mont Blanc; for, though it is usual to apply that 
term to the whole group of mountains, yet the name more 
properly belongs to one small mountain of pyramidal form that 
rises from a narrow plain which at all times is covered with snow. 

“T was seized with a dull, heavy pain in my head; and with acute 
pain above my knees: a sensation differing from that produced 
by weariness. After breakfast we pursued our journey, and arrived 
at a chasm which was not there when M. de Saussure left the place 
a few days previously. Having been misled by De Saussure, who 
saw no rents whatever from the time he passed the place where he 
rested the second night in his tent, and thinking that none were 
likely to be formed in so short a time, we had left our ladder, a 
league distant, behind us. But, fortunately, the opening was not 
very wide: so we crossed it on the poles we used for walking. This 
suggested the idea of lengthening our ladder by means of these 
poles, in case, on our return, we found the dimensions of the various 
chasms increased. 

“T now began to measure the depth of snow which had fallen 
during the preceding winter; and which was distinguished from 
that of former years by its superior whiteness. I ascertained the 
depth of snow at this place to be five feet. The snow of each suc- 
cessive year appeared to form a separate layer; that which was 
more than twelve months old was pure ice, and that of the 
preceding winter was fast approaching to a similar condition. 

“After a difficult ascent amongst precipices, cutting footsteps with 
our axes from time to time, we at last reached a narrow flat, the 
last of three from the foot of the small mountain which, according 
to M. de Saussure, is but 190 fathoms below the summit.t Here I 


* De Saussure says: ‘‘ At four o’clock in the evening we reached the second of 
the three grands plateaux of snow, which it is necessary to pass. There we 
pitched our tent, at an altitude of 1,455 toises above the Valley of Chamonix, and 
1,995 toises above the sea ; about 90 toises higher than the peak of Teneriffe.” 
Roughly speaking, 11,970 feet above the level of the sea.—R. E. 

+ De Saussure says: ‘* We began to ascend to the third and last plateau, and 
then moved to the left in the direction of the highest rock which stands to east- 
ward of the summit of Mont Blane. The incline is very steep: in some places 
39°, It is everywhere surrounded by precipices, and the surface snow is so hard 
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found a beautiful dead butterfly ; the sole specimen of animal life 
since we first entered on the snow! The rarity of the air began to 
affect the entire party, and an almost irresistible longing for sleep 
crept over us. My courage began to fail, and a strange depression 
weighed me down. Although we were so close to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, I began to entertain serious thoughts of retracing my 
steps without accomplishing my purpose. My guides were even in 
a more pitiable condition ; for, being exhausted by incessant vomit- 
ing, they appeared to have entirely lost strength. After having 
gulped down the last drop of water that remained in my keg, I 
felt much refreshed, and urged my party forwards. But the pain 
in my knees had increased so much that I was obliged to halt every 
twenty or thirty paces, until the pain had somewhat abated. Inow 
began to experience great difficulty in breathing, and my heart 
palpitated violently. In this disastrous condition, we moved for- 
ward ; and at last, with a kind of apathy that had no joy in it, we 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc! Seven of my followers were 
so much exhausted that they threw themselves on the snow, and 
were immediately asleep. 

“Tt was then half-past ten o’clock in the morning. Twenty-seven 
hours and a half had elapsed since our departure from Chamonix, 
including ten hours which we passed in the hut on the Grands 
Mulets.* 

“The summit of the mountain is formed of snow, which spreads 
itself from north to south into a vast plain; but it is wider from 
east to west, its extreme width being about thirty yards. The snow 
is everywhere hard, and in some places is covered with a sheet of 
ice. A confused impression of immensity was the first effect pro- 
duced on my mind. I was struck by the dark blue of the canopy 
above me, which was deep almost to blackness. The air was so clear 
that the surrounding peaks seemed to be almost within the cast of 
astone. The mountains of Lombardy, one of which appears of an 
altitude little inferior to that of Mont Blanc, seemed to approach its 


that we had to cut steps with our hatchets. We took two hours to scale this in- 
cline. On reaching the last rock we turned to the right, moving in a westerly 
direction up the last incline, whose perpendicular height is nearly 900 feet. 
This incline presents neither difficulty nor danger. But the atmosphere is 
so rarified that our strength began to fail. When close to the summit of Mont 
Blane I could not advance more than about fifteen paces without stopping to take 
breath. All my guides were in a similar plight. I was occasionally compelled to 
sit down. With the recovery of my breath all my strength returned, and I felt 
as if I could gain the summit without another halt; and yet two hours passed 
after leaving the last rock before we reached the top of Mont Blanc.”—R.E. 

* Balmat and Dr. Paccard reached the summit in twenty-seven hours (in- 
cluding seven hours’ rest). De Saussure took thirty-nine hours (including twenty- 
one hours’ rest). Beaufroy took twenty-seven hours and thirty minutes (with ten 
hours’ rest). His pace was quicker than either Balmat’s or De Saussure’s. He was 
only seventeen hours and a half on the march,—R.E. 
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neighbourhood; while, on the other side, the Vale of Chamonix, 
which glittered in the sunlight, seemed to be so directly under my 
feet that the sight of it made me feel giddy. Unfortunately, all 
objects at a great distance and at a low level were hidden by a blue 
vapour. I could not discern the lake of Geneva, although at 
the height of 15,700 feet, which, according to M. de Saussure,* 
was the height above sea level where I stood. Even the 
Mediterranean should have been visible, especially as the air 
was still, and the day so remarkably fine that no single cloud 
was discovered in any part. I took an observation with a Hadley’s 
sextant, and an artificial horizon which I had brought with me, and 
ascertained (after correcting the refraction of the sun’s rays) that 
the latitude of Mont Blanc is 45° 49’. At noon the mercury in 
my thermometer stood at 30°. At Chamonix at the same moment 
it stood at 70° in the shade. I next tried a burning-glass on paper 
and on wood, and found (contrary, I believe, to the general received 
opinion) that its power was much greater than in the lower regions 
of the air. 

“At half-past twelve, after remaining two hours on the top of 
Mont Blanec,t we began to descend. We discovered that during 
our absence many fresh rents were opened, while others that we 
had passed in our ascent were much wider. In less than six hours 
(at about quarter past six in the afternoon) we reached the hut on 
the Grands Mulets in such good condition that we were anxious to 
press on; and would have done so, but the fear of passing the 
Glacier de la Céte at the close of the day, when the snow, from the 
effects of the sun, becomes extremely rotten, restrained us. Shortly 
after our arrival at the hut I experienced great pain in my eyes and 
in my face. This might have been avoided if I had taken the pre- 
caution of wearing a crape mask. After bathing my face and eyes with 
warm water I was somewhat relieved. A night’s rest relieved me 
so much that I wished to set out and accomplish a great part of the 
journey before the sun’s reflection on the ice could increase my pain, 
But we made so little progress that we were still toiling across the 
glacier when the sun rose, and the glare made my eyes worse than 
ever. In spite of the pain, I was obliged to keep them wide open so 
as to avoid tumbling into the rents which strewed our path. Bya 
lucky chance, we found a pair of green spectacles, which (as we learnt 
afterwards) had been accidentally dropped by one of M. de Saus- 
sure’s party. These spectacles were of the greatest use to me, and 
enabled me to proceed with more comfort. 

“At 11 am., on August 10, after an absence of exactly fifty- 
two hours (twenty of which were passed in the hut), we reached 


* Later calculations give 15,871 feet.—R. E. 


+ Balmat remained at the summit one hour. De Saussure was there four hours 
and a half. - R. E. 
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the village of Chamonix. As my barometer was not graduated 
below 20°, my observations were few. But the effect produced by 
the air, on the heights we visited, on the human body may not be 
considered uninteresting; while the experiment which I made with 
a lens on the top of Mont Blanc, if confirmed by future experiments, 
may not be altogether irrelevant to the theories of Light and 
Heat.” 

So ends a narrative which has been attested by the signature of 
Lady Dalrymple. Although some of its expressions may to our 
more extended knowledge and practical experience appear strange, 
and some of its details superfluous, I have not thought it right to 
suppress them, and possibly the reader may share my opinion that 
this document, as it stands, is worthy of a place among Alpine 
records. Beaufroy’s ascent must have caused a stir at the time; but 
the books at Chamonix merely record his name, and the absence of 
any particulars has raised doubts as to the performance itself. In 
Stephen d’Arves excellent book, Les Fustes du Mont Blanc, Colonel 
Beaufroy’s achievement is entirely ignored. We read: “ L’heureuse 
tentative de M. de Saussure n’attisa pas de bien nombreux désirs 
de la renouveler chez les touristes, qui commengaient A fréquenter 
la Vallée de Chamonix et y faisaient dans ses glaciers de nombreuses 
excursions. Une seule ascension au Mont Blanc fut effectuée, aprés 
celle du célébre De Saussure, dans un intervalle de quinze ans: 
e’est celle de Anglais Woldley.” As Woldley’s (sic) name appears 
on the Register under date August 5, 1788, it is evident that Colonel 
Beaufroy has long been regarded as a mythical personage. The 
Chamonix Records say that Colonel Beaufroy (sic), an Englishman, 
ascended Mont Blanc, August 8,1787. This is incorrect. According 
to the narrative now first published, it appears that Beaufroy set 
out from Chamonix on August 8 at seven in the morning. After 
five hours’ walking he reached the Glacier de la Céte at noon; he 
reached the hut on the Grands Mulets at 5 p.m., and stayed over- 
night. After ten hours’ rest he proceeded, and he reached the top 
of Mont Blanc at 10.30 a.m. on August 9. It was a remarkable per- 
formance: in many respects more wonderful than the achievement 
of De Saussure, and second only in interest to the miracle performed 
by Balmat. The closer we look at this exploit the more wonderful 
it appears. Behold a man who does not seem to have any know- 
ledge of the precautions necessary for such an enterprise, provided 
with sundry pots and pans, clothed in tropical attire, attended 
by ten inexperienced villagers, who yet contrived to reach the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc in a shorter space of time than De Saussure 
himself. When we think of this man, standing “in a white flannel 
jacket, without a shirt beneath it, and white linen trowsers,” for 
two hours at such an altitude, we must admire, even if we deplore, 
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his temerity. We have no means of ascertaining his age at that 
time; but, as he is described as “ Colonel,” he cannot have been so 
very young. He certainly survived this exploit for upwards of 
thirty years. Perhaps some reader of this paper may be willing to 
supply further particulars relating to this extraordinary man, whose 
identity can no longer be doubted, and whose achievement redounds 
to the credit of British pluck and endurance. 


RicHarp EpGcuMBE. 


VOL. XXII. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


“ T couLD live in it,” he said. 

It was a little plot of ground, some fifteen feet square, abutting 
on the high road, one of a succession of cottage-gardens, all of 
them of pretty much the same size, but each having a representative 
character of its own, and better or worse cultivated, more or less 
affectionately tended, according to the disposition, taste, and 
energy, of the owner. This one was very formal,—but, indeed, 
from the narrowness of their territory, they necessarily all had that 
characteristic—but noticeably neat, and lovingly ordered. Its 
main ornament was a giant echeveria which drew my attention, 
certainly not by reason of its loveliness, but rather by the hearti- 
ness of its growth, somewhat surprising in a comparatively tender 
species exposed to all the chances of the year. Round it, at care- 
fully-calculated distances, were geraniums, calceolarias, ageratums, 
some ten-week stocks ; everything, in fact, that you have a right 
to look for in a highly-respectable enclosure. The man I had 
addressed was a mechanic, employed in some neighbouring railway 
works, and he evidently treated his spruce little plot like a 
machine, which ought never to be out of gear. He had cast aside 
the dress of his daily occupation, smartened himself up, and put 
on his best attire, as he always did when about to work among his 
flowers; as though the tidiness he exacted from them reacted on 
himself, and compelled him, in turn, to be spick-and-span when in 
their superior company. I had stopped to compliment him on the 
assiduity with which he cultivated his bit of ground, and for 
friendliness’ sake observed that he must indeed be fond of it. 
Then came the emphatic answer,— 

“T could Live in it.” 

I suppose I smiled ; for a whole life passed on a piece of earth 
fifteen feet square, part of which is dedicated to a gravel path, 
seems a somewhat narrow existence. But, after all, what is nar- 
row ? The Garden that I Love is, I allow, a trifle larger than that; 
but to the owner of Wilton or Albury I imagine it would appear 
pitiably small. Withal, not only could I spend all my days in it, but, 
as a fact, I do so; and the only complaint I ever have to make con- 
cerning it is when weeds grow apace or shrubberies become uncon- 
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scionably untidy; and then I blame myself, and say to Veronica, who 
has often warned me against what she calls my mania for expansion, 
that I fear it is too large. Gentle as she always is with me, she 
-annot resist quoting my tardy testimony to the fulfilment of her 
own predictions. A wise man never says“ Med culpd ” toa woman. 
But then I have no pretensions to be wise, save in love for my 
garden, and for Veronica. 

“] know you will be pleased Lamia and the Poet can both come ; 
and it is so nice to think that, this time, we shall have them all 
to ourselves.” 

She had her hand on the green ivory knob of the old Sheffield 
silver-plated urn, ready to turn it back as soon as the teapot was 
duly filled. The urn was one of her “things” my sister valued 
most in the world, partly because, as I cannot deny, its form was 
admirably classical, which is only another word for shapely and 
harmoniously proportioned; but still more because she had got 
it a bargain in a country town not yet awake to the money value of 
what our grandmothers laid aside as done with, or parted with as 
out of date. I remember when she first brought it home, showing 
it to me with an air of triumph, and evidently expecting from me 
that instant and copious sympathy which every good woman de- 
mands from male ignorance for her purchases, I thought it one 
of the most worthless pieces of old rubbish I had ever looked on. 
[I did not say so, you may be quite sure; on the contrary, I was 
splendide mendax, quite magnificently mendacious, employing for 
the purpose the most colossal adjectives of conventional admira- 
tion I could summon to my lips. It is only fair to say that when 
I bring home some new campanula, looking exceedingly scrubby 
and more like a small wisp of withered grass than a live plant, 
Veronica behaves with the same sympathetic insincerity, and 
lavishes on my trumpery trowvaille epithets that would better 
become a new orchid from the upper reaches of the Amazon or 
the jungles of Madagascar. 

“ Guess what I gave for it,” she said. 

To be honest, I would not, in my then state of mind, have given 
half-a-crown for it. At a shot, I said, 

“ Perhaps eighteen shillings.” 

« Fifteen !” she answered, with a glow of financial triumph. She 
had it plated again, and, I fancy, it now stands her in about six 
guineas ; and any guest who fails, before going away, to notice this 
urn, and comment on its matchless beauty, is mentally set down by 
its owner as a person not only destitute of taste, but as deficient in 
good breeding, and even lacking in the cardinal virtues. Such an 
offender is never invited again, except at my special instance ; and, 
though the slight to the urn is never alluded to,—Veronica is much 

17 
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too feminine a diplomatist for that—my proposal is invariably re- 
ceived with coldness, and is not conceded until the moral qualities 
of the person in question have been tacitly depreciated between us. 
Women rarely, if ever, commit this particular form of offence; but 
most men, it must be owned, are so stupid, that they are quite 
capable of seeing tea made out of an urn big enough and beautiful 
enough to contain all the ashes of all the Great without making 
an observation. To the more crass of our male guests I generally 
contrive to give a seasonable hint on the subject ; and if it be a man 
[ like very much and wish to see abiding in Veronica’s good graces, 
I take care,on Monday morning, to whisper to him just before 
breakfast, 

“Tsay, old fellow, don’t forget the urn.” 

One friend of mine—I need scarcely say he was an [rishman— 
acted so extravagantly on the hint, and expatiated with so much 
unction on the urn, and more particularly on what he called the 
“Hellenic fascination of its form,” though in truth he does not 
know an oval from a rhomboid, that I have often suspected 
Veronica, apparently confirmed celibate though she seems, keeps a 
soft corner in her heart for that arrant impostor. 

The concentration of Veronica’s attention on the breakfast-table 
did not prevent her from extending to me her sisterly cheek. I 
always salute her thus when we meet in the morning. She always 
salutes me before we part for the night. I imagine the former is a 
tribute from me to her evident superiority in being abroad the first, 
and the latter a tribute from her to me in token of my manly 
capacity for sitting up to any hour over Gerard’s Herball or the 
latest number of one of Mr. Robinson’s periodicals. Be that as 
it may, I am quite of Veronica’s opinion that this little domestic 
ceremony should never be pretermitted, being a sort of morning 
and evening prayer that sweetens and sanctifies a household. I 
am aware the habit is somewhat out of fashion, like good manners 
generally, in these indifferent what-does-it-matter days. But I am 
sure, were I to neglect it for a single morning, Veronica would be 
as much astonished as if the room had not been dusted, or if the 
water refused to boil. 

Whenever we are expecting a male guest in whom Veronica is 
particularly interested, it is invariably assumed that he is invited for 
my gratification ; and when, on the other hand, we are to be paid 
an angel’s visit by some creature too divinely good for human 
nature’s daily food, then of course it is as Veronica’s friend that she 
is asked. Thus we pay due deference to the proprieties without 
foregoing our little preferences. Of my admiration of Lamia | 
make no secret. No man could be hypocrite enough for that, 
seeing that she is visibly and absolutely admirable. But I cannot 
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get Veronica to allow that she herself has more than a purely 
literary interest in the poet. Every well-constituted young lady 
has in these days her favourite poet; and the person we call “ the 
Poet” is Veronica’s. She pretends to think Lamia and the Poet 
would be very happy together, which is manifestly absurd. But 
the theory assists her to invite him pretty often, and to maintain 
on her own part the theory of sympathetic indifference to which I 
have alluded. 

“T don’t think,” observed Veronica, “I ever saw the garden 
looking better at this time of year; and, by Saturday, it will be 
brighter and gayer still.” 

What Veronica wants indoors that she has not already got, I 
cannot yet surmise; but I know that pretty speeches of this kind 
addressed to my notoriously tenderest point will have to be paid 
for sooner or later. [I wonder if she has seen another urn at the 
old curiosity shop in our nearest town. 

But what she says about the garden is perfectly true. To- 
morrow will be May-day; and though I read in the newspapers 
that the loveliness of May is a conventional fiction on the part 
of hyperborean bards with passages of Theocritus running in their 
heads, never either in Italy or in Greece did I see such tulips, such 
turf, such a wealth of bloom in shrubbery and orchard, as at this 
moment are sunning themselves in the garden that I love. It is 
with me a cardinal dogma that a garden, truly to deserve the 
name, ust abound in flowers, and not in one nook or corner, but 
everywhere, from, at least, the day of All Fools to the day 
of All Saints. If anyone will start a gardening competition 
on that basis, I am prepared to enter for the prize. But why 
should I try to grow the largest and most shapely rose that ever 
was seen, for a particular day, to the sacrifice of all the other buds, 
or degrade a many-branching apple-tree into a dwarf cordon, in 
order to have one Warner’s King or a single Peasgood Nonsuch 
large enough to make a dumpling for a Cyclops? No: I say; let 
the judges come round one day in every week, and give marks on 
each occasion to the various competitors, add them up on the Ist 
of November, and then adjudge the prize. 

Over and over again people have said to me, “What a trouble 
your Spring gardening must be to you!” Others exclaim, “ And 
what an expense!” It is neither one nor the other. It is the 
sinplest and cheapest thing in the world, when one has once 
mastered it, and then one feels so ashamed of oneself for not 
having mastered it before. [ had to endure many gentle doubts 
from Veronica upon this score during my apprenticeship; and, in- 
deed, one may say, to the very end, of gardeners as Napoleon said 
of generals, that those are the best who make the fewest mistakes 
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For gardening is a partnership in which Nature, the senior partner, 
exercises the principal authority. It is only fair that she should, for 
hers is the main portion of the capital, and she admits you into the 
business only because, while a clerk in her service, you displayed a 
certain amount of skill and a good deal of assiduity. Senior partners 
of long standing are said to be rather queer and crusty at times, and 
by virtue of their longer experience do what seems to the juniors the 
oddest things; and I will not deny that Nature is occasionally rather 
short in her temper, especially in Spring, when her stock-in-trade 
is subject to daily fluctuations. But if you only have the good 
sense to humour the uncertainty of Nature, it all comes right, if 
not to a day, much less to an hour, in the long run. 


‘* The Springtime will not come to date ; 
Cloud, wind, and frost Man’s reckoning mar. 
For bud and bloom you have to wait, 
Despite your ordered Calendar. 
If Nature worked by rule and square, 
Than Man what wiser would she be? 
What wins us is her careless care, 
And coy unpunctuality.” 


Thus, speaking with a certain generous absence of precision, one 


may safely affirm that a well-conceived Spring garden should be 
looking its very best sometime about the first week in May. This 
year, the calculation will be fulfilled to a nicety. The big dense 
bushes of the small-leaved berberis, thick as a quickset hedge but 
not trimmed like it, and neither brushed nor topped, are in the 
full glory of their golden flower, and spread round about them a 
rich Persian carpet of superfluous pollen. The industrious bees, 
clad in work-day velveteen, make profitable music in them 
all day long. The double gorse, whose fault is to flower 
itself to death, is a lowlier but withal not an unworthy rival 
of the berberis; and the broom, here yellow, there white, 
is furnishing itself to its finger-tips. In the mixed beds and 
borders the fritillaries and Crown Imperials are in their heyday, 
the jonquils are sweeter than any honey, the grape-hyacinths are 
as stiff and unconcerned as usual; and, while the old-fashioned 
double daffodils have faded from grass and thicket, the later and 
more elaborate narcissus are now pluming themselves on their 
cutis, and collars, and dainty petticoats. The hepaticas, whether 
blue or scarlet, fagged by the sun, are fast following the vanished 
crocuses; but oxslip and polyanthus, where they enjoy a little 
shelter, still hold bravely out. 

This morning I saw a Tiurellu, or Foum Flower, making a 
very respectable show, though I can see I have made a mistake in 
planting it where it stands. It is too much exposed to the mid- 
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day sun, and has hardly sufficient moisture about its roots. Next 
year it shall be better treated. For there is no gardening without 
humility, an assiduous willingness to learn, and a cheerful readi- 
ness to confess you were mistaken. Nature is continually sending 
even its oldest scholars to the bottom of the class for some 
egregious blunder. But, by the due exercise of patience and 
diligence, they may work their way to the top again. 

But, indeed, were it not for one’s mistakes, one’s failures, and 
one’s disappointments, the love one bears one’s garden would soon 
perish for lack of sustenance. Just as you may admire but can 
scarcely feel tenderly towards uniformly successful people, so for a 
garden that was always and everywhere equally gaudy or equally 
green you might entertain wonder, but you would hardly cherish 
affection. It is one’s failures in life that make one gentle and for- 
giving with oneself; and I almost think it is the failures of others 
that mostly endear them to us. The Garden that I Love is very per- 
verse, very incalculable in its ways; falling at times as much below 
expectation as at others exceeding it. They who have no patience 
with accident, with waywardness, should not attempt to garden. 
Every gardener is, like Dogberry, “a fellow that hath had losses.” 
There are some gardeners, I am aware, who have nothing but losses, 
and who resign themselves with provoking equanimity to these, 
more especially if they be gardening for others, and are paid for 
doing so. These garden stoics should be pitilessly avoided, or dis- 
missed. But a fair percentage of things will “go home”; and the 
pathetic sum of mortality demands its contribution from tree, 
shrub, and flower. A gardener of the old-fashioned sort never 
expresses, nor indeed feels, the faintest surprise when plants fall 
into consumption and slowly fade away. Do not his own daughters, 
and the daughters of his neighbours, sometimes do the same? He 
regards casual losses in border and shrubbery as part of the 
General Dispensation, which the Parson assures him is “all right.” 
Still this attitude of passive submission to the inevitable may be 
carried too far; and it is well, having found out the conditions 
of a plant’s existence, to try to keep it alive as long 
as possible. Not but that, occasionally, one may without 
blame insist on a plant doing less well in a less favourable 
position. The most beautiful garden—I do not mean the 
plot of ground with the most perfectly developed tlowers—will 
have the greatest number of losses by reason of certain severe and 
merciless conditions under which its beauty has to be maintained. 
Il fuut soujfrir pour étre belle. An unbeautiful garden is a 
garden in which man’s artificial selection reigns and rules supreme. 
In a beautiful garden man tempers the hard-and-fast lines of arti- 
ficial selection by leaving something to natural selection, permitting 
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within due bounds the struggle for existence, and not bewailing 
over much the non-survival of the unfittest. 

There is one season of the year in which, over a considerable area 
of the garden, chance and vicissitude are excluded, and in which 
there never are any losses to record. The area is that which I fancy 
Veronica had in her mind when she was good enough to say this 
morning she never saw it looking better or brighter. I will not 
deny that there is a certain formality in Veronica’s taste, in some 
degree no doubt the accident of disposition, but in some measure, | 
sometimes suspect, the result of the scrupulous care with which 
she orders and contrives the interior of our home. It is well under- 
stood that everything domestic or within-doors she rules without 
partner or challenge, and that everything forensic, or out-of-doors, 
falls under my exclusive sway. I daresay I do not always confine 
myself to my own territory; but if I make a suggestion beyond it, 
and Veronica does not accept it, cadit questio, and I say nothing 
more. I think women are more aggressive than men, though in a 
quiet, insidious, and unobtrusively pertinacious way. Veronica 
trespasses on my domain much aftener than I trespass on hers. 
This, however, by the way. She is so masterly in her household, 
that a man would have to be a presumptuous ignoramus to ques- 
tion her supremacy in that important realm. But the tidiness, the 
neatness, the shapeliness, she there maintains lead her unconsciously, 
I think, to look for them out-of-doors also. Accordingly, she never 
says such agreeable things about the garden that I love as she 
does when the beds are all full of Spring-flowering bulbs, each in its 
proper place, and each a picture of method, order, and symmetry. For 
tulips will always wear a certain indoor, drawing-room look, do 
what you will with them. Each bulb has got to grow one par- 
ticular flower, in one particular way; and, in so far as it deviates 
from the law of the Medes and Persians appertaining to tulips, it 
is a failure. Accordingly, I have never been able to reconcile my- 
self to beds of closely-planted tulips, with nothing to mitigate or 
relieve their eighteenth-century correctness. Indeed, they are 
much less formal and more satisfactory when cut and taken into 
the house; for then, if put into properly-shaped glasses, they 
assune a languid air, as though their beautiful heads were too 
heavy for their fragile stems, make beautiful curves, and take on a 
drooping attitude almost pathetic. Unsevered from the hidden 
bulb, they stand bolt upright, and are in masses more like squares 
of infantry than peaceful tenants of the parterre. But carpet the 
bed in which you plant them with Forget-me-not, and the green 
leaves and delicate cerulean flowers of the myosotis form an atmos- 
phere of casual carelessness that communicates itself to the tulip 
stalks and tlower cups soaring amongst them. 
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I have long since convinced Veronica, who loves to find me 
out in some supposed act of extravagance out-of-doors, in order, 
[ suppose, to parry or avert what she considers my occasional 
tendency to reprove her for excessive expenditure within, that 
Spring gardening is a very inexpensive diversion. I do not think, 
were I to show her my gardening bills, which, however, I take 
good care never to do, that she could tax me with an outlay on 
fresh tulips of more than five pounds during the last five years. 
The account for lilies, narcissus, Scilla Sibericu, Chionodoxa 
Luciliw, and out-door cyclamens, would, I allow, tell a different 
tale, for I lose a good many of these every year. But one’s tulips 
are a possession for ever, if one only goes the right way about 
preserving them. It is simplicity itself’ When about the third 
week in May they have to be dug up, I lay them in “ by the heels,” 
as gardeners say, in soil resembling that in which they have been 
flowering. There they remain till their leaves are fully withered, 
and then they are taken up and placed in sand in spare wooden 
boxes. Some time in August I look them over, take off any dead 
leaves or coating that may yet be clinging to them, and place them 
on trays in the sun, so as to make quite sure they are dry. But you 
must not keep them there too long. ‘Then all of them that 
are not rejected by reason of imperfection or insufticiency of 
weight are stored in brown-paper bags, and there stay till they 
are wanted again in November, to be committed afresh to the open 
beds, with a small handful of sand round them, to preserve them 
from the peril of excessive moisture. I often think what a com- 
fortable time they have of it during the cold winter days and long 
winter nights, snugly housed underground, hybernating and fast 
asleep, yet dreaming all the while of the Spring, of March sun- 
shine, April rain, and May music, and slowly and unseen moving 
towards their liberation from subterranean slumber. Under the 
warm blanket of the snow they are breathing the whole time, 
stirred by that internal motion which, at the allotted hour, will pro- 
duce what we call their awakening. 

You may think I am easily pleased; but, day after day, in 
March, and indeed several times a day, I pass many happy 
moments in stooping over the beds, and looking with eager gaze 
for the first indications of their coming through the ground. 
Should they be later than usual in pushing their little 
green cones through the earth, I softly move the covering 
from some of them, then put it back again carefully when I have 
satistied myself that they are there, and only waiting for a little more 
sunshine to say good-morrow to the Spring. How delicately and 
with what infinite tact they lend themselves to every mood of that 
fascinating but fitful season ! Let the sun but shine fully and frankly, 
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and, when once they are well above ground, they will open their 
hearts to it with quick and sensitive response, as though they could 
neither love nor be loved by it too much. When the heavens wax 
morose and the sky turns lack-lustre, then slowly, quietly, and 
showing no offence, but as if conscious that love and openheartedness 
are things too good and precious to be wasted, they close their 
transparent chalices; sometimes, as they do so, imprisoning some 
sedulous bee that was too intent on its honeyed labours to notice that 
the enchanted palace in which he was working was being gradually 
transformed into a cruel fortress without exit. One by one, when 
comes the appointed hour, they let fall their still beautifully- 
tinted petals, and once more withdraw their thoughts underground. 
I have to confess that hitherto I have neglected to make proper 
use of the late-flowering, old-fashioned English tulips, to which fine 
names are now being given whereof we can well attord to be 
ignorant. But I will correct that fault, and must, moreover, give 
the parrot tulips another chance, planting them nearer to 
each other and in poorish soil, so to prevent them from growing too 
tall and compelling one to stalk them, to the loss of more than 
half their beauty. They must be grown in groups; just as the 
English tulips, which, though the tallest of all, are strong enough, 
as everything English should be, to carry their heads without any 
support, produce the best etfect when planted singly. 

The Forget-me-not gives even less trouble than the tulips, which 
it beautifies. Ido not remember where my first stock came from, but 
you can always raise any quantity you may desire by sowing the 
seed in the open air in June, pricking off the young plants in 
August, and finally putting them in their allotted beds some time 
in November. After that, if you lay them in “by the heels,” when 
lifted in May, they will ripen their seed there, and scatter it, and 
you will find in August that your stock of growing plants for the 
ensuing season is far in excess of your needs. Once learn how 
Nature gardens for herself, and you will be able to spare yourself a 
good deal of trouble. 

Veronica remarked to me, a day or two ago, that my favourite 
phrase is somewhat inappropriate ; and when I asked her why, she 
quoted from The Gardener's Daughter the lines— 

** Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love.” 

What an insidious way with it has beautiful verse, creeping with- 
out effort, and without observation on one’s part, into one’s hearts, 
and dwelling in our memory, like some fair, winsome, indispen- 
suble child. Of course I have for years known The Gardener's 
Duughter, yet [ was unaware, till accurate Veronica reminded me, 
that the phrase “The garden that I love” is thus to be found there. 
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If, in order to love one’s garden, it were necessary that it should not 
be quite beyond the living world, I fear that mine would never have 
so completely absorbed my affections. Tacitus, in his De Moribus et 
Populis Germanic, observes of our Saxon ancestors, “Colunt 
discreti ac digressi, ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus placuit. Vicos 
locant, non in nostrum morem, connexis et cohcerentibus edificiis 
suam quisque domum spatio cireumdat.” The “space” that I 
described myself as desiring around my “home,” when [I finally 
decided that with the busy world I had no more business, was 
declared by Veronica to be greatly in excess of anything I should 
be able to discover within the limit of my exceedingly moderate 
income; and for a time it looked as though she would prove an only 
too true prophetess. I have had but one experience of the kind, 
but I should think one meets with more disappointments, vexa- 
tions, and disillusions in searching for such a home in the country 
than in any other pursuit in life. It is so easy to beguile 
people into long journeys by descriptions that have no relation 
whatever to the thing described. As a rule, the places I was induced 
to look at were pronounced impossible at a glance, either by reason 
of their inherent ugliness and the vulgarity of their architecture, 
being grotesque or meaningless, of the badness of the situation, of 
the unattractive nature of the country in which they stood, or by 
the too close proximity of other dwellings. I knew exactly what I 
wanted. I was looking for charm, solitude, some antiquity; and 
these in conjunction Veronica said I should never get. 

I had reached a stage of extreme despondency, when Veronica 
said, “ Why not go and see this one?” indicating a number and 
description in the catalogue of a well-known house-agent. 

“ Because,” I answered, “the description is so uninviting, and, 
as you surely see, the rent is too low for it to have attractiveness of 
any kind. However, [ will go and see it to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, and I went; taking a journey of some sixty 
miles from town. It was a lovely August day; but I suppose 
I was out of humour, in consequence of a succession of disappoint- 
ments, and in that state of heart which is produced by hope 
deferred ; so that when, on reaching the end of my journey, I was 
unable to obtain a conveyance of any sort, by reason of some high 
ecclesiastic function which had set the little town agog, I half 
made up my mind to return to London by the next train, without 
troubling myself to inspect one fraud more. But, just as I was 
about to reach this conclusion, a genial though suspiciously rubi- 
cund outside-porter accosted me. 

“Tt is under three miles, sir,” he said, “and a very pretty walk ; 
and, if you like, I will show you the way.” 

“ Very well,” I answered. And we started. 
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The first mile of the road was blameless, but unremarkable, and 
I was just beginning to think my guide had as little conscience as 
a London house-agent, when we passed through an unpretentious 
gate, and were in an old elm avenue, undeniably picturesque, and 
doubly welcome by reason of its shade, but the growth of whose 
trees had been stunted by untimely neglect. Shortly their 
umbrageous branches came to an end, and we were in a park, 
indifferently cared for according to modern ideas, but stocked 
with timber of magnificent growth and of every known 
native variety. Perhaps the oaks domineered in majesty, 
but they had worthy companions in towering and branching 
elms, both of the large and the small leaved kinds; in dense 
and expansive sycamores, each of which occupied a vast territory 
to itself; in tall, soaring ash-trunks, that take such pride in their 
boles that they never conceal them with leaves ; in horse-chestnuts, 
covered with their prickly fruit; and, here and there, in Spanish 
chestnuts, the finest I have ever seen in England, and still more 
colossal specimens of which were congregated, as I now am better 
aware, on an eminence that my companion told me I must learn, 
if I ever came to settle in that country, to designate a toll. Here 
and there a stately walnut spread out its shining leaves, a handful 
of which I could not resist plucking and bruising, so pleasant to me 
is their aromatic scent; and they, too, gave evidence of a copious 
harvest. If there be a woodreeve of this well-timbered domain, 
he must be, I thought to myself, a good old Tory indeed, who does 
not allow trunk to be axed or bough to be lopped. Neglect is very 
picturesque in its effects, whether the thing neglected be a ruined 
castle, an unkempt peasant, or a secular woodland chase. I felt 
that, had Veronica been with me, she would have observed that 
this park was very ill-maintained, and that she would dearly love 
to have the thinning and regulating of its trees. To my less 
orderly imagination it presented a most agreeable appearance ; and 
what, perhaps, put the finishing touch to my satisfaction was 
the exceeding number of hawthorns, most of them in the 
perfect maturity of their growth. Whilst I was being thrown 
into this sympathetic state of mind, my companion suddenly 
called my attention to a goodly Jacobean mansion of red brick 
standing in the lower ground of the park, and looking as though 
it had been there from all time worth thinking of. Shakespeare 
must have been alive when it was built, and Cecil, and 
Drake, and Sir Walter Raleigh, and many another famous 
Englishman whose name we love to hear because he glorified and 
exalted our race by what he said or what he did. At any rate, | 
mused to myself, the immediate approach to this so-called Manor- 
house is altogether after my heart. 
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I had scarcely made this consoling reflection than we came upon 
another gate, passed out of the park, and found ourselves in an 
ordinary meadow, through which, however, the park-road still 
travelled in a pleasing curve. It looked tame and characterless 
after the undulating sylvan spaces I had just traversed, and my 
heart began once again to sink within me, when we came to yet 
another gate that led into an apple orchard laden with fruit of 
every sort and colour, the trees being some seventy or eighty 
years of age. The only thing that invaded the uniformity of 
their straight and goodly rows was an oak of giant girth and 
splendidly-spreading branches, so thick with leaves that it was 
not till we were clear of them that, though it stood not more than 
fifty yards ahead of me, I perceived the house I had in desperation 
come to scrutinize. Even at that instant, and before I had looked 
on more than its gray stone frontage, almost smothered in creepers 
up to the very top of its three rounded gables, I recognized the 
haven of my hopes, and the fulfilment, despite Veronica’s gloomy 
predictions, of my most fastidious dreams. It was small; it was se- 
cluded ; its position was, according to my taste, perfect ; and it had 
the blended charm of simple harmonious form and venerable age. 
Garden, I could see, there was none, save a narrow strip of ground 
separated from the orchard by a wire fence, half of which was 
sward, and the other half dedicated to potatoes and gooseberry 
bushes. A short, bent, bare-headed old man was mowing the lawn, 
if lawn Iam to call it, with a scythe, and might, with the implement 
he suspended at my approach, have stood for Old Father Time him- 
self. 

I had quite made up my mind that, let the interior of the house 
be what it might, there would I live, and there, if allowed, would 
die. I was prepared, therefore, for mouldy passages, for rooms of 
impossible shape and dimension, for tumble-down staircases, and 
for pitiful accommodation everywhere ; and I was already rehears- 
ing the controversy I should have to conduct with Veronica on this 
thorny question. But, in company with Father Time and his 
wife, who had now joined us, and who, with the exception of her 
raiment, seemed the very double of himself, in hue, age, manner, and 
toothless speech, I found myself, to my astonishment, passing 
through the various parts of a dwelling in excellent condition, cased 
in exceptionally stout walls, and showing nowhere sign either of 
damp or decay. The hall was little more than a passage; but there 
Was a savour of antique taste in its dark-stained oaken staircase 
and in its three ancient doorways (through one of which there was 
access to the offices, while the other two opened on dining-room 
and drawing-room respectively), which gave it an aspect of dignity 
too often wanting in halls of much larger dimensions. An old cot- 
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tage clock ticked slowly and solemnly in the dining-room, its de- 
liberate measurement of time sounding all the louder because it 
was the only piece of furniture in a room whose boards, too, were 
bare. Old Mistress Time had one cardinal virtue at least: she 
loved cleanliness, and there was no corner where one could not 
have sate down to a hearty meal with unconcerned appetite. Over 
the dining-room and drawing-room were two other rooms, resem- 
bling them in size and character, and possessing an unusual aspect 
of cheerfulness, notwithstanding their heavy mullioned windows, 
by reason of the cross-light which they enjoyed. I observed with 
satisfaction that the house looked almost exactly south-east, to 
my thinking the proper aspect for an English country-house. 
Such an aspect ensures morning cheerfulness all the year round, 
the full advantage of whatever sun there is in winter from dawn 


practically to sundown, and the exquisite effects of the rising of the 
moon. 


I had mounted the staircase, and passed through a door at 
the top of it before going from the hall into the offices on the 
ground floor; and, in doing so, came upon rooms evidently in- 
tended for sleeping-chambers, but of much lower pitch than those in 


the front of the house, and bearing an altogether different character. 
Still thinking of Veronica and her shapely exacting mind, I was a 
little disconcerted by the narrow space of the rooms in this portion 
of the tenement. But when I emerged from them into the kitchen- 
garden of which I spoke, I more than recovered courage, and resolved 
to defend my future home against all the feminine objections in the 
world. For there before me stood a real old manor-house of the end of 
the fifteenth century, made more watertight since, no doubt, with 
brick here and tile there, but retaining its pristine character, and 
looking at you with its strong, unaffected Tudor face. Clearly, the 
building consisted rather of two houses than of one, built “ back-to- 
back,” the gray stone tenement, with its greater elevation and ampler 
pretensions, having been joined ontoits older and humbler companion 
at a later date. Thus what now was back had once been front, 
and what had originally been complete in itself had not only been 
added to, but subordinated to its younger companion. I could not 
then, nor can I now, make up my mind which of the two I prefer 
to gaze on. I waver in my liking according to my mood, and just 
as I revert unconsciously, I suppose, to the temper of this century 
or of that. I kept walking round from one to the other, and felt 
ineffable peace in musing upon both. The quiet August afternoon, 
with its long motionless shadows, its slight intimation of silver 
haze, and its soothing noise of neighbouring rooks; the music of a 
mill stream I could just overhear, the melodious monotone of con- 
tiguous ringdoves, the colour of the nectarines on the wall, the 
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recollection of the ripe and ruddy orchard; all of these seemed to 
imbue my mind with a sense of autumnal mellowness, when every- 
thing one longs for awaits the plucking, and there is nothing more 
to be desired. The outhouses were numerous, and it was evident 
that the older dwelling had once been a farmstead. But they were 
in excellent repair, and red-tiled like the house itself; and the tiles 
were silvered here and there with the growth and stains of un- 
removed lichen. There was accommodation for more horses and 
carriages than Veronica and I should ever be likely to want, though 
the stable and coach-house fittings were a little rude; and there 
were sheds and stalls for kine and beasts, and lodges for waggons 
and carts we should never need. But there was not an eyesore 
anywhere. The road by which I had come ended at the house ; 
and at the back of the kitchen-garden there ran a country lane, 
prodigally overhung with the foliage of trees in the very heyday of 
their English vigour. On the other side of the lane was another 
park. How wrong Veronica had been! and what a triumph I 
should have over her! Suam quisquedomum spatio circeumdat, I 
reiterated to myself, with a contentment rivalling that of the cooing 
wood-pigeons. There was no sound of crowing cock, of barking 
house-dog, of screaming child. I could see the gray square tower 
of a village church about a mile and a-half away ; but that was the 
only indication of social life within the range of vision. Retire- 
ment, seclusion, and old-world charm—had I not found them all ? 
Through a nail-studded oaken door, black as ebony with the years, 
I had descended into the cellars, and had satisfied myself that 
Veronica, who, from taste not from fanaticism, never touches wine, 
would have water of extraordinarily fine quality to drink. Moreover, 
though clear as crystal, and brisk to the taste, it was as soft to the 
hands as velvet or oatmeal. 

I do not know how people consent, save under dire compulsion, to 
build a house for themselves or to live in one newly-built for them 
by others. For my part, I like to think that a long line of ancestors, 
either in blood or sentiment, have slept under the same roof, have 
trodden the same boards, have genially entertained under the same 
rafters, have passed through the same doors and up the same stair- 
cases, drunk out of the same cellars and eaten out of the same 
larders I now call mine. I like to think that I am not the first to 
bring life and death, sigh and laughter, merry-making and mourn- 
ing, into a human habitation. It is necessary for my contentment, 
indispensable to my sense of kinship with the Past, that I should 
know that baby-feet have, generation after generation, toddled 
along the passages, and children’s vacant voices gladdened the 
corridors which I now tread. I have no desire to invent anything, 
but only to preserve and perpetuate those things which have long 
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been found good. The society of days gone by is the most friendly 
and congenial of all forms of companionship, for one peoples and 
composes it according to the humour of one’s imagination. I have 
never been able to understand why, seeing that one’s mother is the 
most sacred of all human figures, people’s grandmothers should 
have become a theme for poor and profane wit. Grandmothers, 
great-grandmothers, great-great-grandmothers, I know, and delight 
in knowing, had sate in the ingle-nooks of what I that day 
resolved should be my home: all comely, all with spotless lace 
caps and cuffs and ’kerchiefs, all kindly, all deferred to, all the real 
guardian angels of the place. Beautiful young girls must there have 
loved and longed, kissed and wept, clapped their hands for joy, and 
performed innumerable offices of domestic helpfulness and charity. 
A new house would be to me as intolerable as a new world. Even 
in restless and changeful days like these, the most powerful influ- 
ence in the Present is the influence of the Past; just as the 
influence of our thoughts, actions, and decisions will be felt more 
a hundred years henee than they are to-day. Living under the 
shade of the Past, we feel peaceful and secure. I wonder how 
many generations of swallows have built their nests and reared their 
broods under the broad, deep eaves of the hinder portion of the old 
manor-house I that day contemplated with such forward-looking 
affection. Four hundred generations of swallows and _house- 
martins and starlings! Think of that! They were building there 
when Shakespeare wrote the lines— 


‘* This guest of Summer, 
The temple-hunting martlet, does approve, 
By his bold mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coign of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed and procreant cradle. Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.” 


I had surrendered myself so entirely to the mellow sunshine and 
afternoon shadows of the place, that I fear I had attended but ill to 
the kindly, if somewhat inarticulate, observations made by Father 
Time, as he dutifully accompanied me in my devious saunterings. 
But at length it did dawn upon me, as something not undeserving 
of my attention, that he had more than once intimated to me that 
the house had been vacant for two years, but that yesterday 
“another gentleman” had been to see it and appeared greatly 
taken by it. But I had so completely appropriated it in my own 
mind that this last piece of information troubled me but little. 
To-morrow I must bring Veronica to see it, and then the matter 
would be as good as settled. 

I consumed the better part of the evening in chanting its praises 
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to Veronica, while cautiously avowing that some of the rooms were 
rather small and somewhat low. I saw I was not producing all the 
etiect I intended. Veronica has always chosen to consider me sub- 
ject to dangerous impulses of enthusiasm, and I suppose she deems 
it to be her duty to put water into my wine. We were off betimes 
together on the morrow; and I hardly ever made a more anxious 
journey. It was impossible for her not to admire the two-mile 
drive through the park and its stately mansion; but I had worked 
myself almost into a fever over the uncertainty of her verdict upon 
my newly-found treasure. Talk of sudden enthusiasms! Veronic: 

fell in love with it fully as promptly as I had done, and a load was 
lifted off my heart. I never knew her so impulsive, so indisposed 
to criticise, or averse to investigate. 

“ No, no!” she replied to anything I wished to show her or con- 
sult her about. “It is just what we want. Let us go and see the 
agent at once. You hear it was looked at the day before yesterday 
by someone else.” 

Only too well pleased to find her in this mood, I gladly con- 
sented to drive at once to the house of the agent, who lived, 
Father Time told us, but a mile away. He received us with all the 
heartiness of a retired captain of horse, but at once told us that 
the house was—let! Who had let it? He himself, the agent for 
the estate, but two days previously. If we liked to go and see the 
owner of the property, we were free to do so; but it was obvious, 
he said, we should only be wasting our time. 

Nevertheless we went; taking another and a shorter railway 
journey to a place about fifteen miles off, where he was staying on 
visit. I do not like to say overmuch concerning the grace and 
attractiveness of Veronica; but I could see plainly enough they 
were thoroughly well appreciated on this occasion. For our new 
acquaintance at once said he should vastly like to have us for 
tenants. But what could he do? We had received a most kindly 
welcome, but no practical consolation. 

Still I was not cast down; for, though it seemed absurd to 
Veronica, I felt an unshakable conviction that I should live for the 
rest of my days under the shadow and protection of that venerable 
oak. I wrote to the country agent, enclosing two cheques, each 
for the same round sum, and authorizing him to offer one, and then, 
if necessary, both, to the tenant who had anticipated me, to be off 
his bargain. He wrote back saying that what I suggested was not 
possible, and returning my drafts. Two more days—days of unutter- 
able disappointment and depression—passed away ; and then there 
came a note from my future landlord, to the effect that he had “ put 
his foot down,” and that he had written to say, as was perfectly true, 


that he had two agents, one in the country and one in town, that 
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some confusion and rivalry of claims had arisen in consequence, and 
that, in order to determine the matter in one way or another, he 
had decided in my favour. “Of course,” he added,“ you will pay 
him any sum in reason for his disappointment.” 

But this had been my very own proposition. A few days later 
he enclosed me a note from the disappointed house-hunter, saying 
that he had been put to a good deal of trouble and expense, and 
he could not ask, by way of compensation, for less than—ten 
pounds ! 

Veronica says this is my favourite story, and that I have told it 
too often. But I never get tired of telling it; and I tell it again 
to myself whenever any piece of small ill-fortune happens to me, 
and [I still want to think myself a favourite of the gods and to 
have a hearty laugh over that ten pounds. 

Spring is tidy, of herself. She has the natural finish and clean- 
looking bloom of youth. She sheds no dead leaves for you to 
sweep up, flings about no rotten branches for you to carry away. 
She is spick-and-span in her new raiment. She has none of the 
redundant growth of Summer, and the blossoms she sends floating 
on the breeze make less litter even than Autumn gossamer. Thus 
I was unusually untroubled concerning the reputation of the garden 
that I love and Veronica’s mild reprehensions, and had just settled 
down in a bend of the South Enclosure to a perusal of M. Martha's 
Les Moralistes de VEmpire Romain, when I heard her calling: 
“ Here they are!” 

I never know what aspect Lamia will be pleased to present 
when she brings her radiant presence to our roof ; she has so many 
and such various moods, and all of them equally welcome. It is a 
matter of uncertainty whether she will charm our listening ears 
with the Music of the Future on the piano I bought expressly for her: 
consummate touch, will sing Tuscan Stornelli by the score, or will 
play havoc with Veronica’s guitar as she invents some madcap. 
accompaniment to the latest production of the Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Nor is it within the bounds of prediction to say whether 
she will lead ne into labyrinthine dialogues concerning the riddle 
of the universe, or turn all one’s most settled convictions topsy- 
turvy with perfectly sincere paradoxes. Sometimes she will dote 
on my flowers, and make herself the very Flora of the garden; 
sometimes she seems hardly to know that it is there, and rambles 
discursively, yet always with suggestive point, through all the 
picture-galleries of Europe. She has no opinions, or, at any rate, 
they are held provisionally, and until further notice. But, indeed, 
it is too much to say that they are “held ”—except in solution, for 
she does not seem anxious to solve anything. Her mind points to 
the four quarters of the wind, and, like it, veers unaccountably. 
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Nor was [ quite accurate when I said she has every mood, for she 
is always exhilaratingly cheerful; delivering herself sometimes of 
the most gloomy prophecies concerning the future of mankind in 
the highest spirits. 

[ cannot quite make out what she thinks of the Poet; but I sus- 
pect she somewhat resents his uncompromising good sense, and 
Veronica's occasionally unfortunate championship of him. I have 
never been able to understand why such a fuss should be made 
about what is called Fame, and how any rational human being can 
desire to obtain it. In the porch of the little church of Kermaria, 
near Perros-Guirec, in Brittany, I once read the words inscribed on 
a tablet to a deceased priest, Amuavit nesciri et pro nihilo reputari. 
That seems to me the utterance of a sage as well as a saint. 
But our Men of the Time appear to think differently. I must 
confess, in justice to Veronica’s poet, that I see no indication of his 
troubling himself concerning his position in this world. Perhaps 
that only causes her to be more solicitous on the subject, and, 
I suppose, she shares the general desire of her sex to see some 
solid and practical evidence of success. She reverted to her 
favourite theme last night, when, as the twilight was deepening, 
she sate with me and Lamia on the fixed rude seat that girds the 
bole of my primeval oak, for Lamia inadvertently let fall the obser- 
vation that the Poet’s writings seem to be comparatively little 
known. He is the least solitary and most companionable of men ; 
but it happened that at that moment he was not of our company. 

“If his works are comparatively little known as yet,” said 
Veronica, “and every day they are acquiring a wider circle of 
readers ”—what a characteristic touch was that !—“it is because he 
owes nothing of what reputation he has acquired to factitious cir- 
cumstance. Born neither in a lofty nor in a humble position of 
life, he does not interest the world by the lustre of his descent or 
by the romance of his self-achieved elevation. There is nothing 
peculiar either in his antecedents or in his career. He has written 
nothing sensational, and done nothing sensational. He does not 
excite wonder by being rich or compassion by being poor. He has 
no patrons and no clients. In all the external conditions of his 
life he is a very ordinary person. His hair is no longer than that 
of his neighbours, he is scrupulously well-dressed, he lives with his 
mother, whom he adores, earns his bread by inspecting elementary 
schools, and pays his debts with prosaic punctuality.” 

“It does not sound poetical,” observed Lamia. 

“Precisely. Your view is the view of the public at large. I 
know, dear Lamia, what you would like him to be and do. You 
would like him to have been born either in a palace or in a garret, 
to dress in picturesque velveteen rather faded, to have an eye in 
18* 
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a fine frenzy rolling, to look on evening dress as the mark of a 
Philistine, to run away with his neighbour's wife, and to be per- 
petually calling attention to himself by some extravagant utterance. 

“ But, I think,” urged Veronica, “I could name poets that have 
achieved considerable celebrity in their lifetime, yet who were, on 
the whole, perfectly respectable members of society.” 

Happily the conversation at this point was arrested by the sub- 
ject of it joining us. But Lamia was not disposed to allow it to be 
diverted altogether into another channel. 

“We were saying that poets have fewer readers now than 
formerly.” 

“ [did not say so,” observed Veronica. 

“Yet, if you did,” replied the Poet, “I almost think you would 
have been right. Poetry is the delight, as it is the expression, 
either of very simple or of very elevated natures. The present age 
has several marks of distinction; but it is not simple, and it is not 
lofty. Itis practical and pedestrian, caring for astronomy only as 
an auxiliary to navigation, and for chemistry only as it promotes 
light, heat, or locomotion. It has no disinterested interest in any- 
thing. It is exceedingly enquiring, but it asks for demonstration, 
and poetry demonstrates nothing. Neither has it any literary 
interest in literature; and books, no matter of what calibre, 
and literature, are to it one and the same thing. But why should 
it be otherwise? And has it often been otherwise? Fit audience, 
though few, was good enough for Milton; and the poet who wants 
more is surely very presumptuous and very unreasonable. Indeed, 
why should he have an audience at all now that he no longer wan- 
ders from manor-house to manor-house reciting his verses? Surely, 
reading verse to oneself soon palls,” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Veronica. 

“ Don’t talk sense, I was going to say,” said Lamia. 

“ Suppose you do neither,” I ventured to observe, “ but recite, in- 
stead, some of your own verses to this particular audience, at this 
particular manor-house.” 

“© yes, do!” said Lamia. Veronica said nothing, but the silence 
that followed seemed filled with an unspoken request. Hitherto 
the nightingales had been competing with each other in the con- 
tiguous brakes. Now, as though they knew our desire, they desisted 
for awhile, and in the gathering darkness, rendered deeper by the 


drooping branches of the wide-spreading oak, we listened to lines 
none of us had heard before. 


If Love could last, if Love could last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 

Nor faith and fondness ever know 
The chill of dwindling afterglow, 
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O! then we should not have to long 
For cuckoo’s call and throstle’s song, 
But every season then would ring 

With rapturous voices of the Spring. 

In budding brake and grassy glade 

The primrose then would never fade, 
The windflower flag, the bluebell haze 
Faint from the winding woodland ways, 
But vernal hopes chase wintry fears, 
And happy smiles and happier tears 

Be like the sun and clouds at play,— 

If Love could last! 


If Love could last, the rose\would then 
Not bloom but once, to fade again. 
June to the lily would not give 

A life less fair than fugitive, 

But flower and leaf and lawn renew 
Their freshness nightly with the dew. 
In forest dingles, dim and deep, 
Where curtained noonday lies asleep, 
The faithful ringdove ne’er would cease 
Its anthem of abiding peace. 

All the year round we then should stray 
Through fragrance of the new-mown hay, 
Or sit and ponder old-world rhymes 
Under the leaves of scented limes. 
Careless of Time, we should not fear 

The footsteps of the fleeting Year, 

Or, did the long warm days depart, 

°T would still be Summer in our heart,— 
Did Love but last ! 


Did Love but last, no shade of grief 
For fading flower, for falling leaf, 
For stubbles whence the piled-up wain 
Hath borne away the golden grain, 

Leaving a load of loss behind, 

Would shock the heart and haunt the mind. 
With mellow gaze we then should see 

The ripe fruit shaken from the tree, 

The swallows troop, the acorns fall, 

The last peach redden on the wall, 

The oasthouse smoke, the hop-bine burn, 
Knowing that all good things return 

To Love that lasts ! 


If Love could last, who then would mind 
The freezing rack, the unfeeling wind, 
The curdling pool, the shivering sedge, 
The empty nest in leafless hedge, 

Brown dripping bents and furrows bare, 
The wild-geese clamouring through the air, 
The huddling kine, the sodden leaves, 
Lack-lustre dawns and clammy eves ? 
For then through twilight days morose 
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We should within keep warm and close, 
And by the friendly fireside blaze 

Talk of the ever-sacred days 

When first we met, and felt how drear 
Were life without the other near ; 

Or, too at peace with bliss to speak, 

Sit hand-in-hand, and cheek-to-cheek,— 
If Love could last ! 


Was it fancy that made me think I caught the sound of a sigh, 
almost of a sob? But no untimely word of thanks or praise 
marred the consentaneous silence. Moon there was none; only 
here and there a dimly discerned outrider of the Night. Then the 
nightingales resumed their unobtrusive nocturn, and the odour of 
unseen flowers came floating on the dewy air from the garden that 
I love. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


“FOR GOD'S JUDGMENT.” 


* When the sands on the sea-shore nourish 
Red clover and yellow corn ; 
When figs on the thistle flourish, 
And grapes grow thick on the thorn ; 
When the dead branch, blighted and blasted, 
Puts forth green leaves in the spring,— 
Then the dream that life has outcasted 
Dead comfort to life may bring.” 
—Lindsay Gordon, 
“T RECKON it is a case of kiss and good-bye at last, little girl. 
Life, a poor thing at best, has been a deuced sight more comfortable 
these six months at Hallows Creek than I have ever known it. 
But it is plain the place is getting too hot to hold me; my credit 
has stood for a while; now, I think, the game is pretty well played 
out; in future you will have to cut the cards for some luckier 
fellow. Eh, Rosette?” 

Over the high rail of the timber paling against which he was 
leaning, the man had thrown one arm, carelessly chipping at the 
hard wood with a large clasp-knife, as he gazed, half-scornfully, 
half-pleadingly, at the woman beside him. Dissipation and dark 
experiences had coarsened a face otherwise young and well-bred ; 
and his mouth had fallen into loose, restless lines, denoting a 
character swayed by the worst influences, and helpless against the 
evil of its surroundings. 

The answer for which he waited seemed long in coming. The 
girl, with swimming eyes, was gazing out across the valley; and 
her face, from which every trace of colour had faded, looked ghost- 
like in the uncertain glimmer of sunrise. 

In the gully below the tree-ferns spread their graceful fronds, 
the dark foliage of the sassafras cast shadows over the brook, 
which widened out into a river, meandering like a silver ribbon 
among wooded cliffs, orange groves, and islands, across the fertile 
plain. 

The “Caw, caw!” of bright-plumaged parrots, and the mocking 
note of the jackass, sounded from time to time through the woods ; 
and noisy voices and popping of corks, could still be heard in the 
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tavern, though the dairymaids were out with their pails, and the 
sun was creeping up into the heavens. Through the endless stretch 
of gum-trees and blackwood, she saw the blue Australian light fade 
into the purple and gold of the sky beyond ; and as it lost itself in 
the heavy clouds hanging over the horizon, it appeared to her sensi- 
tive, romantic nature like the wraith of her own hopes and passions 
vanishing into an eternal sorrow. With tightened lips she 
struggled for a composure which her self-respect exacted, for a 
calmness more pathetic than tears. 

“ Do you go to-night, Jim?” And her voice sounded so hard and 
strange that she almost laughed. “Just twelve hours more, and 
good-bye ?” 

“Perhaps! If I want to keep a whole skin on my body, it is my 
only plan. I should like to lick that tough-hided Melbourne 
stranger first, though. A few dirty notes from that shabby bag of 
his to my own pocket would be no bad exchange. He has all the 
assurance of a temperance orator, all the oily politeness of an 
undertaker. Tl take my oath his character is as shady as his 
coin.” 

Rosette Jervis curled her lip. 

“He is but finishing what you have begun—my brother’s ruin. 
A year ago I might have done some good with the boy; now it 
seems as if all his ideas of right and wrong had become distorted. 
Jim, you are troubled at losing your credit in the Creek: do you 
realize that you are breaking my heart? Do you know that you 
have dragged me bit by bit from all that I thought noblest and 
highest? You have undermined my faith, misunderstood my 
nature, trampled upon my scruples. It would have been an un- 
bearable torture if I had not been living in such a dream of mad 
love. My eyes and lips suited you for the time being: my soul’s 
purity was nothing to you. I would give you all you ask, would 
give you my very life, while you are feeling for me just what the 
breeze feels for the leaf there—toying with it, caressing it, and 
then whirling it, torn, bruised, on to a dust-heap. Go! Far better 
you should go. While I am struggling to forgive, you will forget!” 

The girl’s passionate voice ceased, and the very stillness around 
seemed to accentuate the heavy sobs that shook her trembling 
frame. Softened at such evident suffering, Jim Escrick took her 
hand in his. 

“We are not going to part like this, little one—are we? You 
know as well as I do that if I had a sixpence in my pocket, or a 
roof to shelter you, I would ask you to be my wife. Look at me: 
believe me while I swear that if I get a start again in old England, 
or wherever the devil drives me, I'll come back and claim you.” 
He drew her to him, shrinking and only half convinced. 
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“T have a favour to ask of you, Rosette. In that miserable hole 
up there ”—jerking his arm over his shoulder—‘I shall play my 
last stake to-night. They say luck is in Heaven’s keeping; and 
there’s a touch of the angel about you, pretty one. Will you stand 
beside me and sing? Blackguard as I am to ask it, you know what 
your voice is to me ”—the girl caught her breath—“ it will keep me 
from cursing that hound, Goss, who is working worse havoc than I 
have done in the place; it will give me a memory to carry into 
the years, and it may be our good-bye. You understand? Promise 
me, please, promise me,”—and for the moment a note of genuine 
emotion stole into the young man’s entreaty. 

She bowed her head. 

“T promise,” she faltered, “because the music may convey to 
you what my feeble words can never do—the strength and abso- 
luteness of my love.” 

The hubbub in the tavern had ceased; and she turned slowly 
towards her home, where, in the painted verandah, darkened by a 
growth of clematis and yellow roses, two unkempt figures, still in 
their working clothes, were sleeping heavily. Neither Harry 
Jervis nor Seth Goss had been to bed that night, nor for many 
nights previously. The fever of gambling was upon them; and 
although Goss was slowly but surely draining the younger man’s 
little fortune, Jervis remained as adamant to his sister’s prayers, 
obstinately determined to buy his experience at a fancy price. 
Rosette bent down over the slumbering figure, longing to change 
the hot, tired face to the honest, healthy one of long ago. 

The coming desolation was no mere vision to her: it was a black 
reality, and'‘all the more relentlessly cruel in that she knew that step 
by step she had been courting it on the same road. Goss over there, 
in his greasy tail coat, lying, his long spare figure stretched on the 
divan, his head moving uneasily on his leathern bag,—how she hated 
him! Yet the man she loved and the man she loathed were but 
playing into each other’s hands; outward enemies, but conspiring 
in the same plot; stout henchmen in the devil’s service. Sick at 
heart, she gathered up the white blossoms scattered by the magnolia 
tree spreading brilliantly on the wall and scenting the heavy air; 
but in the agony of her present experience, yearning as she was 
after the past and its peace, shuddering at the present and its pain, 
indifferent to their delicious fragrance, she handled the flowers 
with nervous fingers, scattering their waxen petals on the parched 
ground. 

In the old Queensland days she was a child, content with each 
hour, which seemed more uneventful than the last, spending all 
the mystery of her affection on her brother, thoughtless of all 
interests beyond his comfort and well-being. The change had come 
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when they had moved to Sydney. On a winter's evening, in that 
new-world city, overflowing with novelty and excitement, Harry, 
tenderest and kindest, had brought home to their little lodging, 
with impetuous hospitality, Jim Escrick, the gentleman adventurer. 
The first seeds of a wasted love were sown, and they sprouted up 
into the poisonous blossoms of a devotion which she clasped to her 
heart, with all the intensity of her ardent and innocent soul, in the 
face of reason, in the face of an innate distrust of the man. 

Now she knew—knew as the gates of her paradise were about to 
be shut, probably for ever—that the poison had entered into her 
very being: as long as life lasted it would sap her vitality and dim 
her every joy. She was helpless to counteract the power of 
Kscrick’s mischievous example on her brother’s nature, the weak- 
ness of which she hardly suspected; for, loving this evil genius, 
even while she despised him, she knew that her penalty would be 
demanded in full, and that the time of reckoning was drawing near. 

The arrival of the mail buggy, drawn by an undersized team, 
jolting up the rough track and enveloping the garden palings and 
wattle and wild cherry trees in a cloud of red dust, disturbed the 
sleepers. Goss turned over, stretched out his bony arms, kicked off 
his shoes, and stood up, six feet two in his dirty socks. His mouth 
was drawn tightly in cruel lines on a curious, uncanny face; and a 
yellow, wrinkled forehead sloped backward from narrow, uneven 
brows, to where the sandy hair, already sprinkled with grey, grew 
in short erratic tufts over a long, flat skull, like pampas-grass on a 
prairie. 

“ Waal, waal, that’s quare,” he said, “ very quare indeed,” winking 
from one to the other of his unappreciative audience,—“ a regular 
excarshion sort of a dream too, all along of card-playin’ and brandy. 
There was the king of diamonds, miss, a very rum tarn-out, 
oncommon like that cove over yonder”—Jim, washing a terrier, 
became attentive—“a-runnin’ off with the queen of hearts: a 
straight tip that, [reckon. Waal! hop, hop, hop, comes the knave of 
clubs, that was trumps, and sees thein half-way across the Paramatta 
river, ‘Ho, ho, ho,’ says he.” Goss assumed a peculiar expression; 
but his next sentence was strangled in its birth, and he had barely 
time to spring aside to avoid the rapid blow that cleft the air. 

“ What’s that for, mate ?” he drawled, clenching and unclenching 
his claw-like left hand, but displaying perfect self-control before 
this fiery assault. “ Dreams is dreams, as facts is facts: you pay your 
money, and you takes your choice. Sonny,’—and he shook the still 
yawning Jervis by the shoulder,—* come, wake up—here’s a chap 
blind drunk at nine o’clock of the morning, with a desire for tarning 
our brain-pans into pulp.” 

“You lying dog!” shouted Jim. “I’m sober enough to understand 
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your low dodges. Jervis,” he continued, “how long is this to go on. 
How long do you intend encouraging your new acquaintance to in- 
sult your old friend? You are as blind as a slow-worm if you cannot 
see that, whatever harm I have done you, Goss has increased it a 
hundred times over.” 

“That’s my business,” and Harry, shaking the tangled curls 
from between his heavy lids, sprang to his feet, and “I will 
thank you, Escrick, to mind yours. If you choose to keep the 
old gentleman up your sleeve, there is no reason to imagine Seth 
does so also. You seem to be taking the law into your own hands. 
A little more violence, and I imagine Hallows Creek could well dis- 
pense with your presence.” 

“You do,—do you?”  Escrick set his teeth. “It will not take 
me many hours to clear out of this blasted place. Without your 
entreaties I should never have wasted six months teaching a 
cub like you to find your level in the world. Mark me: you will 
find it—through pain and shame. Don’t think you are the only 
one to draw a prize-ticket in this infernal lottery of existence. 
You have been cock of the walk up till now. Look out for the 
fox, my fine fellow: he is not far off.” 

Terribly anxious, Rosette had crept round to her brother's side. 
The serious nature of this quarrel between his companions was only 
too apparent ; and now, as, half choking with wrath, Harry threw 
himself towards his assailant, she clung to him in desperation. 

“Dear!” she implored, “it is not true: he does not mean this. He 
is wild with jealousy, blind with rage. Think of your past friend- 
ship together, of your almost brotherhood; and do not strike 
him, Jim,” she went on hysterically to her lover, “for pity’s sake, 
explain all is a mistake before it is too late!” 

The words chased one another in empty phrasing from her lips; 
but the tears, raining thick and fast, fell in scalding drops on the 
hand she held so firmly. Both these men, goaded as they were to 
a white heat of bitter resentment, felt the spell of this woman’s 
weeping. One, next to the gratification of his selfish desires and 
the success of his own interests, loved her; the other, looking back 
to where, before the failure of his youth’s bright promise, she had 
shone as the day-star of a childhood of purity and truth, came near 
to worshipping. There was a sudden silence. Jervis stood like a 
statue, while Escrick was fighting for the remaining shred of his 
better nature, battling in a supreme effort with the evil surging up 
against the power of Rosette’s tears. Goss, who had shifted the re- 
sponsibility of this quarrel, with intention, on to other shoulders, 
was leaning against the French window apparently absorbed in a 
glass of whisky and soda. 

Presently he looked up, and, with a crash, the tumbler slipped 
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through his twitching fingers, and lay in shivered atoms on the tiled 


floor of the verandah. Over the girl’s bowed head the two young 
men were clasping hands. 


Il. 


** Of late so reckless and so wild, 
That spot recalls to me 
That I was once a laughing child 
As innocent as she ; 
And there, while August’s wild flow’rs wave, 
I wander all alone, 
Strew blossoms on her little grave, 
And kneel beside the stone . . .” 
—Lindsay Gordon. 


The beauty of the sunset had faded into a clear, pale sky, before 
three riders, their jaded horses stumbling at every step, returned 
from a weary day’s work. The Southern Cross, diamond-studded, 
blazed in and out among its lesser kin, as with conscious superiority. 
Never had Heaven granted a more splendid night, for the moon 
was at its full, and gave to each inky stain of cloud a silver 
transparency. In the tavern two paraffin lamps, with blackened 
chimneys and untrimmed wicks, had been lighted ; fresh sawdust 
had been sprinkled on the dirty floor; and the barman was drawing, 
from unwieldy casks, into tall glass bottles, copious draughts of 
“Sunshine ” rum and whisky for his evening customers. 

There had been hardly any stir all day in the heavy atmosphere ; 
but now the light air fluttered the muslin blinds, and scattered 
sheets of loose music over the worn carpet in the parlour of the 
little cabin where Rosette, restless and miserable since the afternoon, 
paced to and fro in the twilight. Half fearful of meeting her lover, 
half longing for his presence, her head throbbing with rapid 
pulsation, she seemed to be gazing with dry eyes into an eternity of 
despair, while youth and hope lay as ashes on a hearth whereon 
bright visions and beliefs had once seemed to burn so steadily. 
The apparent reconciliation she had brought about that morning— 
what was it but the calm before fresh storms? For the current 
of self-will in such undisciplined characters there could be but a 
temporary check, while it gathered fresh strength to sweep all 
before it into the sea of an irreparable feud. Even if Jim were to 
go to-night, would it mend matters? Would it bring back the lost 
happiness and quietness of other years? No: a thousand times 
no! A footstep came near, stopped, and then went on into the 
distance. The longing to be near him, the suspense of his delayed 
coming, was growing more than she could bear. Snatching 
up a light shawl, she hurried out towards the half-closed door 
of the wooden building, which formed pot-house and club in 
combination for the male population of the Creek, and, pushing 
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it open, she found herself almost blinded by the wreaths of tobacco- 
smoke, which floated upwards in fantastic form to the blackened 
roof. Across the benches ranged against the walls a rough-look- 
ing lot of backwoodsmen were dozing, drinking, and wrangling ; 
and there the uncertain glow of the flickering lamp fell on the 
faces of the gamblers she was seeking, grouped around a crooked- 
legged deal table in one corner. As Goss deliberately dealt out 
the worn cards, with the slow precision characteristic of the man, 
over the half-closed bag, which disclosed a crumpled store of 
bank-notes, Rosette perceived that, for the first time for many 
weeks, her brother was winning. The excitement of victory shone 
in his glistening eye, and his breath came in short, quick pants. 
Jim Escrick, leaning on his elbows between the two, was puzzled 
beyond measure at this new turn in affairs, far too astute not to 
know that this was no mere chance. Goss was but drawing Harry 
deeper into his power, weaving his net closer, to make the final 
annihilation more complete, more irremediable. 

A louder splutter than usual, and one of the lamps, disappointed 
in its stock of oil, suddenly went out. Through the open door the 
moonlight streamed in, throwing dark shadows and weird reflec- 
tions around Rosette. Full in its mellow path she stood, her 
head thrown slightly back, her hair loosened from its coils, soften- 
ing the outline of her slender neck, her whole attitude expressive 
of “ Love shackled with vain longing hand in hand.” 

Dumb reproach was in the gaze that never left her lover as he 
lounged against the table. Did he realize her presence, and know 
at what a cost she had come to redeem her promise? As she 
wondered, he lifted his head; and, although his features were almost 
undistinguishable in the semi-darkness, the girl felt the magnetism 
of his thought through and through her frame. 

Then, how it was she hardly knew, but the song began. Not the 
Yankee plantation lullaby or music-hall ditty, the chorus of which 
would usually raise a jovial roar from the half-tipsy company ; but a 
ballad, “new-fangled” Jim had called it; his only present to her one 
sunny afternoon in Sydney. She had sung it camping in the bush 
on long summer evenings. He remembered the first night she had 
mastered it, kneeling in the winter firelight; and now, as, very 
softly, very pathetically, the words “ Falling leaf and fading tree” 
floated out through the dense, heated atmosphere to the calm 
night air, he seemed the least moved among those rude squatters 
who, with chairs pushed back, and cards and money in careless dis- 
order, sat as if spellbound. 

Sweet and thrilling, it was yet no prima donna’s studied bravura. 
this girl’s singing. Even as the swan in its death-throes gives 
a sobbing dirge to the world once, and then silence, so it seemed 
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that all the longing and despair Rosette had ever felt or would feel 
again, were concentrated in these tragic minutes. 

The second lamp had died out unheeded,—for the barman slept 
soundly by the empty stove. Goss and Jervis, strangely affected, 
seemed parleying with their guardian angels; while Jim Escrick, 
bending over the precious bag of money, lying right before him on 
the stained and tattered baize cloth, was face-to-face with the 
strongest temptation of his life. 

Never had sinful action appeared more easy. It required but a 
sudden decision, a moment’s presence of mind: the coveted gold 
would be his, and Hallows Creek, with its unpleasant experiences 
and uncomfortable recollections, a thing of the past. An intense 
yearning seized him—a yearning which comes to even the worst of 
us as the fleeting mirage to the thirsty traveller in the desert—to 
begin again, to find new fields for a fresh existence, to wipe off the 
losing score from the tablets of the Great Judge. One last step on 
the downward road meant freedom and hope. Should he hesitate 
because of a girl, whose home he had ruined, whose trust he had 
betrayed, because her true soul was reading him through and 
through, her steadfast look rousing in him a burning shame? 
Bah! What was love without life ?—and money meant the life 
he must have—free, self-indulgent, lusty, life, on this side of the 
grave. 

A gentle movement of his left arm sideways, and something fell 
with muffled thud among the sawdust at his feet. Jim held his 
breath, listening for the faintest stir: but darkness and _ silence 
reigned over all, while the passionate voice rang out unfalteringly, 
“ What are we waiting for, you andI? Kiss me straight on the brow, 
and part,” in the agony of a last farewell. As he cautiously stooped, 
and then with preoccupied air dragged himself with stealthy foot- 
steps to the threshold of the door, he felt the grim irony of the 
situation. She at least knew him for what he was, miserable 
thief and betrayer, and in a flash of reverence for the strength of 
her sacrifice, with averted look, he uncovered his head. It was but 
a momentary gesture. His horse stood tethered to the rail where 
that very morning he had cursed his fate. Two minutes later, with 
hand on its rein, he vaulted on to the saddle, and was racing in 
guilty flight through the blackness of the night. 

The song was over. Rosette, in mental exhaustion, had sunk on 
to one of the benches. The barman, with a display of needless 
activity, knocked over half-a-dozen glasses and clay pipes, with 
fiendish clatter, in his endeavour to revive the lamps. Seth Goss, 
ashamed of his passing weakness, stretched out his long arms, 
groping across the table. Suddenly a startling conviction seized 
him. Nothing but the greasy cards and scattered dice met his 
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touch: the bag of notes had disappeared. Kicking over his chair, 
and waving his arms in wildest gesticulation, he shouted like an 
infuriated madman,— 

“ Gone, gone, gone! by h the rogue has cut it. Gal!” he yelled, 
pointing his yellow finger at Rosette, like a master of magicians, 
“you are at the bottom of this tarn-out, with your witchcraft and 
cunning wiles. Out with the truth, you ”"—and the foul word 
hissed through the air—‘or there ‘Il be murder, bloody murder. 
D’ye hear? Quare—aint it? But it’s not my first job in that line.” 

She had risen to her feet; but no muscle moved in the ghastly 
pallor of her countenance, and the man’s cruel epithets fell round 
her unheeded. Her eyes and ears were for the brother alone, who, 
in the growing confusion and hubbub, had taken some minutes to 
realize that the whole of his winnings, so unexpectedly gained, had 
been swept away during those moments of better feeling—and she 
trembled from limb to limb as, with suspicion and rage mastering 
him, he approached her with bitter, hard-sounding words. 

“Why didn’t you clear out with your scoundrelly lover? D—— 
it! The colony should be proud of such a well-matched pair! Ah, 
Rosette! you’ve hoodwinked me too long. Id have staked my 
soul on your honour; but there’s an end of it all. Goss, that 


revolver. I know the country better than you do, friend. I will 
track the villain over every inch of it, and shoot him for the cur 
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he is! 


Paralyzed by the mortal terror that seized her every limb, 
Rosette seemed unable to concentrate her thoughts on any plan 
of action. Seth Goss, boastful but cowardly, even with so much 
at stake, stood helpless, moaning and swearing; but Harry had 
passed through the brawling crowd, silent to their questioning, and 
had long since reached the stable door. Every minute that passed 
so swiftly was of importance in widening the distance between 
pursued and pursuer. She seemed to see them drawing nearer 
and nearer to each other in their wild ride, each horse straining 
at its bit, reeking with sweat in the struggle to out-distance 
the other,— then the pistol-flash !—the blue smoke curling slowly, 
—two figures writhing on the ground. Conjured up in her over- 
taxed brain, the picture was horrible. The men and women 
around her in the light of the swaying lanterns seemed like so 
many demons dragging her away to some nethermost pit with 
red-hot chains. 

Uttering a shrill cry, and pressing both hands together, she ran, 
half stupefied, from the tavern towards the hill. On, on with unde- 
tined purpose, the pebbles flying before her tread, the long grass 
twisting and untwisting round her ankles. Suddenly she stopped. 
Right in front was a gateway leading into the main road, the only 
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opening in the six-foot palisade for two miles round. The gate had 
been broken down by some savage cattle, and was removed for 
repairs. She moved on two steps, for already she could hear the 
thud of the horse’s feet behind her. Her brother was coming. 
Would her hand on his bridle check him on this ride of death ? 
She smiled, standing between the wooden posts, her face upturned 
to the sky, as if imploring mercy for those two men who were 
dearer to her than life. As the outline of her fate loomed close 
above her, a stony, fixed look settled upon her wide-open eyes. Just 
too late, in the first streak of early dawn Harry had seen her, but 
was powerless to stop his horse in its headlong gallop, The poor 
brute, snorting with an instinct of approaching danger, shied 
violently, stumbled, and, with a gallant effort to recover itself, fell, 
shooting its rider far into the soft, thick scrub; then rolled over 
and over, striking with iron hoof the girl’s white forehead as she 
lay, all doubled up, beneath its crushing weight. 

Slowly, very slowly, through the pitchy darkness in the far east, 
yellow changed to orange, the orange to crimson; but the wind, 
rising into a south-westerly gale, though it twisted the branches 
and rolled up masses of lurid cloud, did not drown the sound of a 
man’s strong weeping, his arms folded around the dead girl. To 
him all the horrors of the night were as if they had never been. 
He was babbling to her of childhood’s fancies ; he was kissing her 
with boyhood’s kisses; calling back the tired spirit that had solved 
life’s mystery and in the very tumult of its passion had been carried 
to the shores of eternal rest. 


Years have passed by; and Hallows Creek, with altered name, is 
transformed into a large mining community. In the outskirts there 
are still a few of the old wooden cabins, and in one of these desolate 
and dilapidated dwellings Harry Jervis lives alone. His curls, once 
golden, hang down snow-white; seldom is he seen in the busy 
streets ; but once a year the railway carries him (for the mail buggy 
has long since ceased to ply its daily journey) to the sea coast. There 
he will wander hour by hour along the clifis, gazing over the grey, 
foam-tipped waves, scanning with knitted brow each steamer or 
sail approaching the Australian harbours, as if in eager expectancy 
of dear friend or mortal foe. Then, when the dusk creeps up and 
the sea-fog dims the horizon, he will draw from his pocket a faded 
yellow paper, dirty, as ifit had been rescued from the cinders of 
some camp-fire, blurred as if by tears, yet with this pencil scrawl 
faintly distinguishable: “What are we waiting for, you and I? 
Good-bye for ever, good-bye, good-bye.” Why do his friends lead 
him gently home, murmuring “ Poor fool!”? He is only waiting. 
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